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THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THOMAS AQUINAS COLLINS, O.P. 


N NOVEMBER 18, the Catholic world will celebrate the 
golden jubilee. of Providentissimus Deus, the great encyclical 
on biblical studies. It is difficult, even after fifty years, to 
judge accurately the influence which this brilliant pro- 

nouncement of Pope Leo XIII has exerted upon the course of scrip- 
tural studies. In 1893, the year in which it came forth, the attacks of 
“higher criticism” had become so violent and widespread that J. A. 
Howlett lamented: “Many Catholics are uneasy at the progress that 
is being made in science and history these days, as if these branches 
of learning were destined to subvert the Word of God... A restless- 
ness and dread of what is coming prevails outside the Church of God; 
it is not unnatural that some little of this anxiety should find its way 
inside the fold.”2 Pope Leo XIII had already written important let- 
ters on matters political, social, and economic. Realizing that his flock 
was in danger, and that telling blows had already been struck against 
the faith by those to whom the accounts narrated in the Bible were 
stupid fables, mere myths, or natural phenomena, the Holy Father 
presented to his children a clear-cut exposition of the Catholic posi- 
tion in regard to the Holy Scriptures. 

Catholic scholars welcomed enthusiastically the Pope’s encyclical, 
for it gave to Catholic Biblical studies two things which were sadly 
lacking: direction and impetus. Providentissimus Deus, the Magna 
Charta of scriptural studies, began a new era in the history of Bibli- 
cal scholarship. Hearkening to the appeal of Pope Leo XIII like an 
army responding to the battlecry of its leader, scholars from many 
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lands joined forces to present a strong front against the attacks of 
those who were trying to destroy the belief in a supernatural order, 
During the past fifty years, valuable scriptural works have been pub- 
lished in various languages, schools devoted exclusively to biblical 
studies have been founded, and the number of societies for the pro- 
motion of biblical knowledge is steadily becoming larger. One of the 
most recent of such societies is the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America whose Catholic Biblical Quarterly is the only periodical in 
English devoted exclusively to the study of the Bible. 

While we rejoice in commemorating the anniversary of so im- 
portant a document as Providentissimus Deus, we must confess to 
ourselves that the present status of scriptural studies in our country 
is far from satisfactory. This encyclical gave us sound principles 
and clear directions to aid us in our devotion to Holy Scripture, but 
from there on the task of restoring the Bible to the high place it held 
in the hearts of the early Christians is ours. It is obvious to every- 
one that the reading of Holy Scripture is sadly neglected today. To 
make the reading of the Bible an integral part of every Catholic’s 
spiritual life it is necessary to have a clergy that is zealous for the 
reading and study of Holy Scripture. The problem, then, of leading 
the faithful back to a love of Bible reading is a problem, first of all, 
of teaching seminarians to love the Word of God. Too often semi- 
narians complain that the Scripture class is as dry and as dusty as the 
manuscripts they read. The complaint is too widespread to be con- 
sidered merely the protest of a disgruntled group of students. Most 
students are eager to possess a good knowledge of Biblical science. 
What can be done to furnish the faithful with priests who have been 
taught to love and read their Bibles? 

His Excellency, the most Reverend Francis P. Carrol D.D, 
Bishop of Calgary, offered some very valuable suggestions to scrip- 
ture professors in an address before the meeting of the Catholic Bib- 
lical Association of America at Toronto, August 28, 1940. Bishop 
Carrol pointed out that the object of the Association was the promo 
tion of biblical knowledge, and since the aim of ‘the professor is to 
induce his students to love and read the Bible, he must use the best 
possible means to attain that end if he expects to contribute to this 
promotion through his work in the classroom. First of all, the teacher 
must take the seminarian as he is. The average student who enters 
the seminary in our country knows little Greek, and no Hebrew. He 
has only very vague notions about the content of Holy Scripture. 
Why not, asks the Bishop, bring the presentation to their level? In 
teaching theology to the children we try to bring it to their mental 
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capacity. “We use every trick in the pedagogical field to simplify and 
popularize, and to bring the children to a love and practice of their 
religion.” Why not use the same principle in teaching our seminari- 
ans? Is not the object the same: to teach them to love the Word of 
God? The professor of Sacred Scripture must remember that he is 
not training experts. It is not necessary to make each student as pro- 
ficient as the teacher. 

His Excellency also points out that “among the things to be elim- 
inated is the professor’s laudable desire to teach his class Hebrew and 
Greek. This sounds like a reflection on the science. But we are not 
training scientific experts. We are merely trying to induce our semi- 
narians to use and love their Bible. . . In the History of the Texts 
and Versions, technicalities of textual criticism and the history of 
those texts and versions seldom encountered in the pastoral ministry 
should be ruled out, no matter how important they may loom in the 
mind of the professor. But the glorious history of how the Bible 
reached us should be given all the charm and romance it really pos- 
sesses.” From these few suggestions of Bishop Carrol it is obvious 
that simplification must be the object of the scripture professor who 
would lead his students to a love of Holy Scripture. For those stu- 
dents who desire to specialize in all the knotty problems concerning 
the Bible, a special class could be conducted which could consider 
these problems without interfering with the regular classes. In fine, 
the seminary course, if it must be crowded, should be crowded with 
exegesis, and by exegesis Bishop Carrol means “a commentary which 
gives the best results of the best scholars, not the reasons for their 
results... Pére Lagrange has done for the Gospels in his L’Evangile 
de Jesus Christ, what I am attempting to describe for the whole ex- 
egetical content of a seminary course.” I have quoted the address of 
Bishop Carrol at length in this paper because he frankly faced a 
problem which has held the attention of all those who zealously desire 
to promote interest and love in God’s Word, and because he realizes 
that the combined strength of our Scripture professors can success- 
fully solve the problem. A priesthood imbued with a love for the 
Bible will guarantee real priestly spirituality, fervent preaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and earnest reading and study of Holy 
Scripture among the faithful. 

But what is demanded on the part of the student who earnestly 
desires to profit from his study of the Bible? How can he be sure 
that his heart will burn as did the hearts of those disciples who met 
Our Divine Lord on the road to Emmaus? No heart will burn when 
reading the Scriptures unless they are opened as Our Lord opened 
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them to the disciples. The Scriptures will never be opened to us un- 
less we constantly beg the Holy Spirit to help us. We must ask the 
Father in the name of His Divine Son to help us to understand the 
message He wishes us to receive. Because we forget that without 
Almighty God we can do nothing, we sometimes try to study the 
Bible as if it were nat written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. If we should pray earnestly for help from God in all other 
works, how much more should we beg for light to read the inspired 
Word. Why do we neglect to read and study the Word of God 
prayerfully? The principal reason, I think, is failure to realize what 
we are reading. We have never had in our age the reverence which 
the Middle Ages and the Patristic age had for the Scriptures. We 
forget the dignity and beauty of this book which God wrote for us, 
No other book can claim God for its author. No other book can speak 
with such authority. “It comes into the palace to tell the monarch that 
he is a servant of the Most High, and into the cottage to assure the 
peasant that he is a son of God.”” 

Once upon a time the Emperor Constantine wrote a letter to St. 
Anthony. The monks were astonished that a Roman Emperor con- 
descended to write to a simple religious. Noting their amazement the 
saint turned to them and addressed them reproachfully. Was it so 
wonderful that a Caesar had written a letter to him? Had they for- 
gotten that the ruler of heaven and earth had already written to them? 
Crestfallen, the monks turned back to their tasks. Yes, they had for- 
gotten, but fortunately they had their leader to remind them. The 
attitude of St. Anthony was the attitude of all those giants of the 
Patristic period. St. Augustine, St. Jerome, Origen, and many other 
great warriors of the early Church stood in awe before the Word 
of God. They considered it an honor to prayerfully study the Scrip- 
tures. They also realized the beauty of Holy Scripture considered in 
its literary attire. They were not ignorant of the fact that the Bible 
is a masterpiece of literature, literature more beautiful and influential 
than that of any other nation. St. Jerome, who was as well informed 
on the classics as any man of his time, would not compare them with 
the Holy Scriptures: “Homer cannot compare with the Psalter, Vir- 
gil with the Evangelists, or Cicero with St. Paul.” When we catch 
some of the spirit of these giants of the early Church, we too will 
learn to cherish the Bible. The source of that spirit must be a clergy 
which loves and reads Holy Scripture. Providentissimus Deus has 
really given us a splendid start. We must pray that we may drink 
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deeply of the sublime thought and heavenly doctrine which Almighty 
God has given to us in His Inspired Word. 
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ROAD TO FOLLOW 


EDWARD DOMINIC HENNESSY, O.P. 


AS MyOU ARE CALLED TO BE A SAINT! Regardless of 

p=: “a your attitude toward this matter, whether you are of that 

AA 4 school of thought which recognizes as saints only those few 

chosen souls who have been favored with ecstasy or ravished 

in rapture, or whether you deride the whole idea as simply preposter- 
ous, the fact remains—you are called to be a saint. 

This is the sole reason for your existence. Almighty, God created 
you for a very definite purpose—to love and serve Him; and to love 
and serve God is to lead the life of a saint. Lest there should be any 
doubt as to the meaning of true sanctity, our blessed Lord came upon 
this earth and clearly explained it in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
then confirmed it by His uniquely holy life. And to assure you that 
you were meant to partake of this sanctity He lovingly extended to 
you the invitation, “Come, follow Me.’ 

No doubt you have for a long time been vaguely aware of this 
call to sainthood. However, abashed and awe-stricken at the very 
thought of modeling your life upon that of our blessed Lord, you 
have perhaps put the idea aside, making yourself believe that the all- 
good God could not possibly expect you to pattern the ways of your 
frail human life upon that of His divine Son. But you must readily 
admit that God would not give you so exalted a vocation and then de- 
prive you of the means to attain it. There must be a way. Where 
there is a goal to be reached, there must be some means of attaining 
it. But what is this way? This same difficulty has been the stumbling 
block of countless numbers of the faithful down through the cen- 
turies. Ever so many would attain sanctity, but how lead the life of 
the Man Who was God? 

This question was presented to Saint Thomas by a young man 
desirous of becoming a saint. The great master of human problems 
gave the simple, yet profound answer, “Walk in the footsteps of good 
and holy men.” Saint Thomas realized what an infinite gap must ever 
exist between the lives of weak human beings and the life of their 
all-perfect Saviour. His vast experience as a teacher and His 
thorough knowledge of men had taught him that men learn more 
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readily from those most like themselves—from those who live similar 
lives, who experience similar trials and difficulties. Besides having 
seen this fact proven by experience, Saint Thomas was well aware of 
the incontestable words of Scripture which Saint Paul used in exhort- 
ing the early Christians, “Be imitators of me, as I am of Christ.” 

But this admonition to walk in the footsteps of good and holy 
men is the advice not only of Saint Paul and Saint Thomas. It is the 
constant exhortation of holy Mother Church. The Church, realizing 
that her children more easily reach sanctity through the imitation of 
those who have been exemplars of holiness, has set up special saints to 
aid you in your quest for sanctity. These canonized saints include holy 
persons from every walk of life—bishops, priests, religious, scholars, 
scientists, doctors, lawyers, merchants, craftsmen, laborers, farmers, 
boys and girls, men and women, the young and the old.. There are 
saints of recent times and saints who lived in centuries past. All these 
persons came into the world with the same purpose as you, to love 
and serve God, to become saints. They experienced the same diffi- 
culties as you encounter in fulfilling that mission. The path they had 
to travel was often hard and seemingly impossible. It was very diffi- 
cult to follow for an entire life. Frequently they were in a quandry 
as to why it led where it did; they were often baffled at certain junc- 
tures of the road. But they had leaders. The blessed friends of 
Christ who had traversed the path before them were their constant 
companions, acting as guides, pointing out the dangers, deterring them 
from the catastrophe of sin, and directing them to the secure and 
fruitful ways of virtue. 

It was in this way, by the example of others, that most of the 
saints fulfilled their mission in life. Read the life of any saint and 
you will see the beloved of God eagerly tracing the footsteps of an- 
other holy man. This is very evident in the life of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. As a child, Thomas had heard much about the saints from 
his parents. As a student, he had lived with saintly men in a monas- 
tery. He spent much of his time reading the Fathers of the Church 
and their prescriptions for leading a life of sanctity. So familiar did 
he become with them that he was later able to raise a magnificent edi- 
fice of theology in which time and again he quotes their counsels and 
maxims verbatim. But there was one saint whom Thomas took as his 
model. This was the great Saint Dominic. As a young man, Thomas 
had heard wondrous stories of the then recently deceased Dominic. 
He learned that Dominic used as his principal means to sanctity 
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prayer, study and preaching. Thomas had at his fingertips the regu- 
lations which Dominic had bequeathed to his followers. Ringing in 
his ears were the last words of Dominic, words exhorting his sons to 
remain ever faithful to the counsels of the Gospel. Thomas heard of 
Dominic’s daily practices. He set out to follow them meticulously. 
He donned the Preacher’s garb of penance and purity. During his 
whole life Thomas followed religiously every injunction of Dominic’s 
Constitutions. No one could have obeyed more perfectly the dying 
legacy of his saintly exemplar. He drove out temptation with physi- 
cal force. Thomas, son of a noble and wealthy family, did not know 
what it meant to have money of his own. He was never known to 
have disobeyed the slightest wish of authority. Dominic had gone to 
the universities to acquire a thorough knowledge of the sacred sci- 
ences in order to refute the heretics. Thomas became an intellectual 
giant and gave the answer to the lies against religion in his own and 
subsequent centuries. Dominic was a man of prayer. Thomas was 
always in choir before the scheduled time and he never taught or 
studied without having spent some time in prayer. Dominic was de- 
voted to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament and to His holy Mother, 
Mary. Thomas constantly sought their aid and protection, and wrote 
and preached of them incessantly. Thomas followed Dominic closely. 
Thomas, too, became a saint. 

Saint Thomas would be the first to admit that Saint Dominic 
was not the saint for everyone to imitate. But what about the little 
girl, the farmer? The little girl has Saint Theresa, Saint Bernadette, 
Blessed Imelda and many others. For the farmer there is Saint Isi- 
dore and other saintly men who were humble tillers of the soil. For 
everyone, regardless of his position in life, there is a holy exemplar 
who has traveled the path before him. 

But how are you to become acquainted with the saints, with their 
daily lives, their maxims, their secrets to sanctity? You have, no 
doubt, heard something of them already. You will recall stories told 
to you at your mother’s knee, or in the first years of your schooling 
by the devoted sisters. There were stories of the early martyrs, of 
child saints burning with love for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Time and again your priests have referred to examples in the lives of 
the saints, either in their sermons or by way of instructing you in the 
confessional. However, the best manner for you to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the saints is by reading their biographies. The field-of 
hagiography is well stocked with accounts of the ways of life of 
nearly all the canonized saints and many of the beatified. Fortunately 
for you, the life of many a saint is now written in a delightful, popu- 
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lar style, which makes the acquisition of a knowledge of the ways of 
holiness a distinct joy. 

There is yet another way of knowing the saints. You can know 
them by associating with them. You know best the people with whom 
you live. You will know true sanctity best by living with men of vir- 
tue. There are probably saints in whose midst you are living. These 
people are an inestimable aid to you in the attainment of your pur- 
pose; they are living exemplars of the life which you must live in or- 
der to attain the goal of your life. By seeking their advice and imi- 
tating their practices you are assured of rapid progress on the road 
that leads to God. 

You came into this world to love and serve God, which pre- 
supposes that you believe in Him and hope in Him. In the lives of 
the saints is exemplified in a most striking manner the constant prac- 
tice of the virtues of faith, hope and love. By becoming acquainted 
with these acts of virtue in the saints you will be incited to similar 
action. It is the practice of these virtues that make for the complete 
Christian life, the prelude to eternal glory, which you must attain 
since you are called to be a saint. 





IDOLS OF THE KING 


ROBERT PROUT, O.P. 


FE <4 IRST THINGS are always most obvious, but their obvious- 
By ss) ness is no guarantee that they will always be understood and 
ee | kept in mind. What could be more obvious than the First 
Commandment? It is the beginning of our journey towards 
God. It is like the beginning of a road down which we must travel 
in order to reach our destination. But like every other beginning it is 
easily forgotten and even taken for granted after a short while. 

Even the most superficial reading of the Old Testament reveals 
to us, for instance, the proneness of the Jews to idolatry. It stands 
out from the holy pages like a cancerous growth on a sound body. In 
spite of their intimate association with God, His innumerable gifts to 
them and His fatherly promises, the Jews turned from Him to idols 
whenever they met with the slightest reverses. 

Modern mentality has a very difficult task in understanding how 
the Jews could fall into idolatry. We can’t appreciate their point of 
view because we can’t imagine ourselves falling into such a ridiculous 
practice. In our enlightened and scientific generation such folly sim- 
ply could not find house room. Who could picture a modern scientist 
or even an ordinary layman trusting in the power of a god made from 
wood or stone? Such a foolish notion would be scornfully rejected. 
Disclaiming the existence of it, the modern would assure you that 
such worship is about as remotely possible as a navy without ships. 

But is it so far-fetched? The peers of science, with a look of 
benign indulgence, frankly and confidently assure us that no idol of 
wood or stone could possibly have any divine power, but they and we, 
as well, are by no means so acutely aware that only God has divine 
power, that only He is God. We may tell ourselves that we do not 
substitute artistic rocks and carved splinters for God but there is no 
doubt that we do substitute other things which are just as inane. Re- 
counting just a few of them will bring home to us how closely the 
truth of the First Commandment is woven into the fabric of our lives, 
how the denial of it brings trouble, and how the practice of idolatry 
is much more prevalent than appears at first glance. Its permeation 
into every field of our lives should be a cause for alarm. 

Though prominent in the practice of idolatry the Jews were not 
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the first to worship an idol. You might easily guess that the devil 
was addicted to that practice long before. And so he was. Of course, 
being a pure spirit, there was no question of bending his spiritual 
knee to a chunk of glorified stone. Even if he could do such a thing, 
his natural wisdom would have restrained him from paying homage 
to any object so crassly inelegant as a pile of rock. Nor did he at- 
tempt such an impossible task as to try to be God. Again his wisdom 
would not permit such an outlandish notion to enter his mind. What 
he did attempt was to attain the reward God had promised to him— 
beatitude—through his own power, which, though it was very great, 
was infinitely distant from the power of God without which that be- 
atitude cannot be attained. At bottom, the devil’s fruitless effort was 
the prototype and foundation for our homely adage that familiarity 
breeds contempt. In his endeavor to be independent of the help of 
God he committed the first sin of pride which is nothing else than a 
refusal to recognize our dependence upon God. Trusting in the power 
of his own will, the devil was the first to erect an idol. What happened 
to him and the depths of hell into which he was cast testify to the 
terrible punishment the Creator of our being has in store for those 
who violate His Godhead. From being the most exalted of all crea- 
tures, Lucifer was thrust into the realm of darkness where he will be 
forever tormented not only by the loss of grace, which is most impor- 
tant, but also by perceiving the excellence of his nature, which he re- 
tains in all its fulness, reduced to such a pitiful state. But though he 
was the first he was not the last to attempt to displace God. That 
_ pernicious effort still goes on and will go on until men have fully real- 
ized what God meant when He gave His command—Thou shalt not 
have strange gods before Me. 

Even the field of government has not escaped the permeation of 
idolatry. Russia, Germany and Italy, to name just a few of the arch- 
totalitarian groups, have so completely idolized the state that there is 
no room left on the face of the earth for other nations let alone for 
God. State-idolism is without doubt a new reality. True, emperors 
and kings have tried to subdue the world under one rule, but that was 
more for the purpose of inflating their egos than for establishing the 
state as supreme. Though our present dictators have their personal 
aggrandisement in mind, they camouflage it well under their philoso- 
phy of the supreme character of the state. Their personal attraction 
is a very great drawing power but their philosophy is the telling fac- 
tor in winning the almost unanimous support of the common people. 
Here again an idol is set up and once again such expensive folly has 
to be paid for in full. Our present condition of world conflict is part 
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of the price.. Another part is the effect on truth of the twisted phi- 
losophy which fosters a world-shattering effort, such as we are wit- 
nessing, to make a god out of the state. The innate longing of man 
for God has to be satisfied in some way. When religion which leads 
to the true God is suppressed and supplanted by an ideology which 
makes the state the goal of man’s existence, then the state takes the 
place of God and idolatry is the only name worthy to describe the dev- 
ilish substitution. With all its horrible attendant circumstances, this 
worship of idols is just as real as it was in the Old Testament. The 
idol may not be as tangible as the golden calf but it is just as offensive 
to God. 

Idolatry could have no growth in society unless it first found 
root in the individual. Because an individual’s personal relation to 
God is most hidden, we find the most fertile field for idol-worship in 
the heart of the individual. He can “get away with it” in the hidden 
recesses of his own heart, though of course he is the only one who 
has faith in his sly ability. The idols which a man sets up for him- 
self are as many as they are varied. Perhaps the most obvious modern 
idol is money. But it is not really modern because the gold out of 
which the calf in the Book of Exodus was fashioned was really a 
symbol of the money which moderns use for their idol. In a world 
where business is conducted according to any method that works, 
money holds supreme sway and lures foolishly-trusting men away 
from the worship of the true God to the worship of the almighty dol- 
lar. We may think we rule the universe because we have a command- 
ing excess of money but it would not take long for a dispassionate 
examination to convince us that money really rules us and that the 
homage we pay to it is due to God alone. However, such an exami- 
nation is practically impossible for the avaricious man because his 
good judgment is as hopelessly clouded as a sailor’s vision in a heavy 
fog. 

There are other goods of the body and goods of the soul which 
man sets his heart upon. To name a few, there are power, fame, in- 
tellectual attainment and sometimes even virtue. Power is by its na- 
ture limited to a few. Many could not exercise it, otherwise there 
would be none over whom it could be wielded. But the lust in those 
few makes an insatiable idol and usually ends in their violent destruc- 
tion. Fame is a slippery thing for it depends on the fickleness of the 
mob. Those who make fame their idol must be very shortsighted, 
because they neither think to look at what is on the other side of the 
wheel of fortune, nor do they consider that the weight of their fame 
might cause the wheel to turn. In the line of intellectual attainment, 
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those who trust in their knowledge as if it were infinite have indeed 
a great gap in their science of life. When and if they realize that all 
their knowledge is as so much straw, their misery will only be equalled 
by their chagrin at having entirely overlooked the one fact they should 
have known. That virtue can also be an idol might seem strange 
though it should not. In the pursuit of virtue it often happens that 
we cannot recognize the forest on account of the trees. We seek vir- 
tue as a valuable possession and when we perceive that on account of 
it we command respect, we seek a little more virtue in order to com- 
mand a little more respect. Very soon, in fact with a rapidity that 
should be suspicious, we reach the point where virtue seems easy, and 
we think ourselves saints. In reality we are not even on the road to 
sanctity which brings us to the possession of God. We have accepted 
a substitute for God. We have made an idol out of virtue and though 
we find it comely and possessed of enticing charms, it is nevertheless 
a creature and cannot replace the Creator. 

By far the most common form of idolatry is that which more or 
less infects all who are not saints. It is the worship of our own will. 
It is so easy to fall into, that we can progress very far in the estab- 
lishment of a surprisingly firm habit of having our own way before 
we realize that the habitual opposition we set up in our own minds is 
really an idol calling for the most profound adoration. Our opposi- 
tion may not take us as far as serious sin but it impedes our advance 
to perfection like a dragging anchor slows down a boat. We were 
put upon this earth to do the will of God and reach perfection. If 
we are to follow the path which the Son of God mapped out and fol- 
lowed for the benefit of us all, we cannot insist upon always having 
our own way. We have only to look at the example of Christ Who 
came to do the will of His Father, to realize that we are not following 
His example and as a result cannot lay just claim to His reward. The 
religious life is based upon this very same foundation, namely, doing 
the will of others in preference to our own. But what the religious 
does with the vow of obedience the layman must do without it, for no 
one is excused from doing the will of God if he entertains any hopes 
for heaven. 

Pagan culture is an infallible sign of idolatry. If there is any 
doubt that idolatry is something to be reckoned with in our generation 
we have only to examine our culture in order to clear up any confu- 
sion about the matter. Examine the inspiration of modern effort in 
every field. The American penchant for making the biggest and the 
best is positively pagan. Remember that the innate desire of every 
man’s heart for God has to be satisfied. If he doesn’t find God, he 
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will put something in His place. Man’s effort, honored by the world, ¥ 
to make superlatives in quantity and quality is really a reaching for | 
the infinite and a substitution for the Infinite. When modern thought 4 
awakens to the fact that God alone is infinite, when our age realizes 7 
that God alone is worthy of worship, when we refuse to make or ac- 
cept any substitute for God, then our obedience will, on the word of 7 
God, bring us what we are seeking, what according to our nature we 4% 
cannot help but seek, God Himself. 
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TAKE AND READ” 
Golden Jubilee of Providentissimus Deus 





MAN'S MELANCHOLY SYMPHONY OF SELF 


ALOYSIUS McTIGUE, O.P. 


“Man’s self-consciousness has no other object than himself ; 
when, therefore, man says God, he actually means man. 
In short, God has not created man in His own image, but 
man has created God in his own image and likeness. . .’”* 


ead! NNOTICED for years in the woodpile column of a respect- 


mi ei able newspaper lay the germinal seed of a significant story. 
b> The first noticeable offshoot of that neglected seedling now 

appears. The written word bears witness to the re-birth of 
a twice-told tale and the re-discovery of a radiant but neglected Star. 

In answer to the call of the sea which comes eventually to all 
men, a youngster and his dad hoisted sail one evening for a bracing 
run on the water. For some time the skipper’s son intently watched 
his father handle the wheel so that he was not caught unprepared 
when the order came: “Take over for a second, lad. I must go and 
have a look at my charts.”” As he was about to leave, the father paused 
fora moment and, pointing to a distant star, he added: “Steer by that 
star, son, and you'll be all right.” 

With all the confidence of a mariner who had sailed the seven 
seas the boy grasped the wheel. Here was the big opportunity he had 
been waiting for to show his ability. And as the phantom figures of 
a multitude of swashbuckling sea heroes from the past stood at his 
elbow in admiration, the evasive star overhead glided quietly across 
the evening sky—or so it seemed. Slowly yet surely, as if rebelling 
at the touch of the inexperienced helmsman, the boat veered from its 
course. When the young master gazed aloft again to seek his guide 
the star was not where it should have been. The boy scratched his 
head in perplexity as he peered up at the heavens. Suddenly he made 
a startling discovery ; a confusing one too, for far behind him now he 
could recognize a familiar flicker. “That’s a strange ’un,” he thought 
to himself, “wonder how it happened. Gotta’ do something about it, 
though. Hi, dad,” he called, “better come and find me another star! 
I've sorta passed that one you gave me!” 


*Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1940, 
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A similar story, though a living one, is to be found realistically 
portrayed in the world of men. For a “better star” is now being 
sought by men who have passed by, as outmoded, the Unchanging 
Star of their Christian heritage. A Star was born, begotten especially 
by God out of the depth of His Infinite Love for the direction of His 
home-coming sons. “God so loved the world, as to give His only be. 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, may not perish, but may 
have life everlasting.” The pattern, the guiding principle, the star of 
certitude and hope for men in the shifting sea of human life is Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Living God. 

Just as a boat needs human guidance so, too, the children of this 
world who attempt to steer their way amidst the shifting current of 
life cannot find the star nor keep the course unless a helmsman points 
the way. The Vicar of Christ, the guide of the bark of Peter, is that 
helmsman. By divine power and the subordinated employment of 
human wisdom he knows the Star of human destiny. He knows, too, 
the course to follow. He.is aware, also, of the weakness of the child- 
like hands which rest today upon the wheel. But the children’s petu- 
lant pleas will go unanswered ; he will not find another star, for there 
is no other Star of Salvation for individuals or for society, than 
Christ. He will point out again and again the Star of Christ, so long 
as there are those who have lost the way. 

Despite the patient efforts of the Roman Pontiffs down through 
the centuries to our own day, men and nations have persisted in their 
human efforts to substitute another star, a “better star.” Men had al- 
ways watched enviously the skill of their God-appointed pilot. It was 
finally their pride and their over-confidence which culminated in mu- 
tiny against God’s trust, His teaching Church. Even in their betrayal 
their helmsman would gently remind them of the words of St. Paul: 
“Seek those things which are. above.” Yes, my children, seek always 
that happiness which is eternal; aspire to it, embrace it, and you shall 
not lose the way. With the passing of the years he would ever con- 
tinue to urge them to judge things in the light of supernatural princi- 
ples, to keep their minds on the Star that is Christ. He does so even 
today. 

Yet, the haughtiness of human judgment perseveres. Men have 
failed to heed the infallible voice of God’s Vicar. And in failing to 
steer by his appointed star they have lost sight of God; in ceasing to 
be God-conscious they have now become self-conscious, centering 
their vision solely on themselves. The world, as if rebelling at the 
godless touch of its unskilled helmsmen, has veered sharply from its 
God-chartered course and is running wild. The terrifying speed of 
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this mad, suicidal run has been expertly clocked by the persistent la- 
bors of Doctor Sorokin of Harvard. “In few periods of human his- 
tory,” he records, “have so many millions of persons been so unhappy, 
so insecure, so hungry and destitute, as at the present time, all the 
way from China to Western Europe. Wars and revolutions, crime, 
suicide, mental disease, and other evidences of deep-seated social mal- 
adies flourish apace, some of them on a scale hitherto unknown. We 
are witnessing a veritable ‘blackout’ of human culture.’ And the in- 
experienced masters of the world’s destiny are asking themselves how 
it all happened. In childish querrulousness, they complain that when 
they took their eyes off the Star of Christ it did not remain in their 
sight; they thought it should obey their every whim, but it never 
moved. Their first bewilderment has given place to confusion and 
panic as they search in vain for a stable, reliable guide. Their search 
is futile because, though all agree that something must be done, they 
call out for aid, not to God, but to creatures as befuddled as them- 
selves. Men have passed the Star given them by God. In its place 
they have fashioned a new star made to their own image and likeness. 

The fatal consequence, all too apparent, is the chaos of the mo- 
ment. World War II marks the wretched climax of a way of life 
which has failed. For centuries men have been content to pursue this 
way to the accompaniment of their godless theme. Progressively they 
have denied the Church of Christ, then Christ, their Star, and finally 
God. Above the din and confusion of global warfare and bloodshed, 
base selfishness has become the melancholy and militant refrain of 
man’s futile pipings. Now when “man says God, he actually means 
man.” 

It was not always so. This inhuman state of modern creature 
existence is the very antithesis of the Gospel of the God-Man. The 
aim of Jesus of Nazareth was “to make a new world.” “He came,” 
says Cardinal Newman, “to regenerate it in Himself, to make a new 
beginning of the creation of God, to gather together in one and to re- 
capitulate all things in Himself.’”” Human history attests his triumph. 
His faithful followers, united under the inspiring standards of Chris- 
tianity, did succeed in regenerating and recapitulating human society 
in Christ. From their common bond of union there was made “a new 
beginning of the creation of God” founded on love. And love was 
possible of fulfillment only because these Christian men and women 
looked upon themselves and upon each other as something infinitely 
more precious than “a psychoanalytical ‘bag’ filled with physiological 


__—_ 


nee Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
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libido.” Is it any wonder that the modern “dead-line beater,” peering 
through the maze of his neighbor’s “physiological libido,” is unable 
to perceive God’s handiwork? The understanding, practical Chris- 
tians were not satisfied with half-measures. Fully alive to the dig- 
nity of their Christ-like persons they consecrated not only themselves 
but everything about them to their proper end, Goodness Itself. Be- 
cause of their profound realization that the human person was made 
by Love and for Love, they embraced with ease the rigorous disci- 
pline of Charity, their queen. How these Christians loved one an- 
other! Throughout the space of more than ten centuries men paid 
willing homage to their gracious queen. For them, Charity was the 
dominant note of a happy and harmonious relationship with their 
God. 

Suddenly in the early years of the sixteenth century, this spirit- 
ual symphony of love was brought to an abrupt end. With the down- 
beat of a new hostile symphony another theme was introduced. But 
it lacked the harmony and spirit which had distinguished the first. 
Under the direction of a bungling, artless maestro, dissonant selfish- 
ness had displaced the melodious motif of love. When Martin Luther, 
in October of 1517, posted his “Ninety-five Theses” on the door of 
the Church at Wittenburg, the first movement of man’s symphonic 
rhapsody of self began. The new tune, “sin strongly but believe 
more strongly” was enticing. If Jules Snodgrass and Sara Muffet 
have the faith; if they, the individuals, believe ever so firmly ina 
merciful, all-forgiving God, what need is there for further infallible 
authority? And since they do believe sincerely, they likewise may 
take for granted that God has spoken to them through the medium of 
the Scriptures. How logical then that they, the enlightened of the 
Lord, should be the final judges of what God meant for them. They 
will be henceforth the masters of their own destinies. God’s revela- 
tion must hereafter conform to the pleasure of each member of the 
new religious proletariat—or else. Hail to the new freedom of re- 
ligion! Hail to the new liberty of man! 

The confusion resulting from this principle of private interpreta- 
tion or of individual judgment can be most pointedly illustrated when 
even mundane documents are subjected to its precarious rule. Apply 
this principle, for example, to that body of laws dear to the heart of 
every American, the Constitution of the United States. What would 
be the disorder if every citizen was allowed to construe that document 
according to his own lights? It is for the very purpose of safeguard- 
ing the American people from the possibility of internal turmoil that 
the Supreme Court was provided as tle ultimate authority, the su- 
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preme interpreter. Why, then, must God’s laws be subjected to the 
vacillating foibles of His subjects? It has become the approved cus- 
tom of the day to reject as spurious any dogma or divine truth once 
authority is invoked as an ultimate interpreter. Introduce into a re- 
ligious argument today the declaration of the Catholic Pontiff or even 
the Scriptures themselves and once again the mocking cant of Cal- 
vary’s deicides reechoes from out of the past. But merely mention 
that Professor Know-it-all “has said,” or that Molly Dew-eye, the 
sob sister of the Daily Scream “claims,” and the discerning, cautious 
modern will accept unequivocally any statements made. 

What Jules and Sara did not realize centuries ago should be ob- 
vious to all now. To deny the authority of God’s legitimate Spouse, 
His Church, is to open the way for anarchy—religious, moral and 
social lawlessness. Lacking the voice of infallibility, a religious sect 
must face the ultimate result: complete discord, fatal disintegration. 
The myriad of modern Protestant sects affirms their basic fallacy. 
The Bible, once the sole rule of faith for Protestantism, has long ago 
been discarded and in its place have arisen the many petty creeds of 
man’s vain imaginings. No longer possessing an authoritative, much 
less divine, guide, the individual must become his own authority, his 
own judge of what is right and wrong, the author of his own moral 
code. 

The accomplishments of these self-deluded authors will be re- 
corded in history—on pages of blood. They have assumed authority 
over themselves but have become profligate and despotic. They have 
judged between right and wrong but have sinned against righteous- 
ness. They have edited their own moral code but at this very moment 
on all the battlefields of the world they are falling, victims of their own 
creative genius. “Without any compunction, remorse, regret, or com- 
passion,” writes Sorokin, “millions of guiltless people are uprooted, 
deprived of all possessions, of all rights, of all values, subjected to all 
kinds of privation, banished, or killed by bombs and bullets, simply 
because their own existence is an unintentional obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of a lust for power, for wealth, for comfort, for some sensate 
value. Rarely, if ever, have even cattle been treated with such 
cynacism.””® 


* ibid. p. 64. 
(Concluded in next tssue.) 





TWO KNIGHTS OF ARABIAN THOUGHT 


CORNELIUS D. KANE, O.P. 


(CoNcLUsION) 


tome | THOUGH NOT A NATIVE ARABIAN, Ibn Roschd, better 
known among Christian philosophers as Averrhoes, was 
nevertheless an outstanding Arabian philosopher. Born of 
Andalusian parentage in 1126 A.D. at Cordova near Seville 
in southwestern Spain and naturally gifted with many intellectual tal- 
ents, Averrhoes gave early indications that he would be the most gal- 
lant knight of Arabism in the west. He was a youth profound in 
thought and well-versed in the liberal arts. Having studied theology 
and jurisprudence, this Arab, who was eager for intellectual acumen, 
set out with all the confidence possible in the quest of knowledge in 
the sciences of medicine, mathematics, and philosophy. His success 
was greatest in philosophical endeavors. By performing the functions 
of judge and magistrate in his own locality for some time, Averrhoes 
became very adept at the art of pulling strings in the political game. 
Usually very diplomatic in his relations with the ruling class he soon 
found favor with the newly crowned calif, Abu Jacub Jusuf. 

Abu, who was not unfamiliar with the philosophical problems of 
his time, appointed Averrhoes in 1163 to the gargantuan task of pre- 
paring an analysis of Aristotle’s works. In truth this was a favor for 
Averrhoes whose veneration of Aristotle was unique. To this erudite 
Arabian the Stagirite was as an idol that merited supreme reverence 
and honor. He came close to deifying the Peripatetic, for he con- 
sidered Aristotle the only one of the entire human race upon whom 
was divinely bestowed the sublime privilege of attaining to the zenith 
of perfection. The Stagirite, in the capacity of founder and perfector 
of scientific knowledge, was worshipped by Averrhoes, as a renowned 
professional athlete would be hailed as a hero and model by young 
enthusiasts. His industry in this analytic project earned for him the 
title of Commentator par excellence. His literary works are as good 
in style as they are in quantity. Though Averrhoes perverted the 
Peripatetic tradition, the Angelic Doctor not infrequently through- 
out his works maintained that the words of the Commentator 
ought to be treated with utmost respect. For over thirty years 
Averrhoes very adroitly remained in favor. Suddenly his situa- 
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tion in politics became ominous. The tide of political favor soon over- 
whelmed him. Favor changed places with disfavor, praise with blame, 
honor with opprobrium. Somehow he had made an expensive and 
irrevocable mistake and as a result lost his influence. Charged with 
the crime of excessively cultivating ancient philosophy and science to 
the exclusion of Islam, and therefore guilty of bucking against the 
regal goad, our Arabian knight of philosophic thought was banished 
to Morocco by a special edict. Added to the disgrace of banishment 
was the public burning of his logical and metaphysical works. Weak- 
ened by years and disheartened by this exile, as opprobrious as that 
of treason, Averrhoes died in 1198 at the age of seventy-three. With 
his demise Arabian thought lost its driving power and began to de- 
cline. Arabism had lost its two great protagonists ; but their influence 
was to live on for centuries. 

Averrhoes’ renown as a writer and philosopher originated not so’ 
much from his being so prolific and profound, as from his commen- 
taries on the Stagirite which garnered for him the name, Grand Com- 
mentator. This reputation was recognized by all scholars. His com- 
mentaries were of three kinds: Minor or short analysis of the work 
itself, Middle or brief exposition of the text, and Major or a more ex- 
tended explanation of the doctrine. This method of commentating 
was the model later utilized by Saint Thomas Aquinas. The great 
medieval work on therapeutics, Culliyyat or Colliget earned for him 
greater scientific fame. His original philosophical productions were 
not few in number. Among the more important of these productions 
is his refutation of Algazel’s scepticism in the Destructio Destruc- 
tionis. Besides this work, his tract on the Physics, two treatises on 
the union of the Active and Passive Inteliects, a logical treatise on the 
Organon, as well as an opus on the harmonious agreement which 
ought to exist between theology and philosophy, manifest his assiduity 
in philosophical writing. Averrhoes also edited many works on medi- 
cine, and his astronomical dissertations on the Ptolemaic system are 
still extant in manuscript form and in a Hebraic translation at the 
Imperial Library of Paris. His candid criticism of the Ptolemaic 
system was that the actual state of reality and the system did not jibe 
perfectly. In the senile period of his life with the spirit of fun of a 
youthful prankster he held that the theory of epicycles and eccentrici- 
ties was improbable; Averrhoes did this with the sole purpose of ex- 
citing young students to further investigation. His prestige in: phi- 
losophy may be better grasped by a cursory examination of his.own 
doctrines. 

Though not at all.opposed to religion or religious worship, and as 
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a matter of fact demanding that a philosopher should gratefully and 
tenaciously cling to the belief in which he had been reared, Averrhoes 
declared, nevertheless, that a philosopher’s religion should be accom- 
modated to his philosophy. According to him, philosophers ought to 
know God through his works, and this could be accomplished most 
effectively and efficiently. by penetrating the depths of philosophical 
knowledge. In this accommodation theory of philosophy with re- 
ligion is virtually contained the germ of the principle this Arabian 
knight so bravely propounded and defended. This is the principle of 
a two-fold truth, i.e. that a thing may be true in theology but untrue 
in philosophy, and vice versa. It is a perversion of the very nature 
of truth and a denial of first principles. His argument would be pre- 
sented in this fashion. Religion has its special sphere in which the 
unschooled and unlettered masses are given or subjected to a symbol- 
ical knowledge of truth, but philosophy has its own sphere in which 
a chosen few intellectually grasp truth itself. And so his conclusion 
was that philosophy in the minds of the enlightened superseded re- 
ligion. Yet he maintained firmly that religion ought not to be dis- 
dained nor worship be disparaged, for such were the only means by 
which the common people could attain truth. Such a rationalistic 
teaching lessens the dignity of a supernatural science which should 
transcend all the natural sciences. True religion is a real supernatural 
science and is the most direct path to Truth Itself. 

Before we consider his major psychological doctrine, it seems 
feasible to mention a few of his other fundamental theses. He taught 
that between essence and existence in things created there is only a 
conceptual distinction, of which doctrine, Siger de Brabant, a well- 
known professor at the University of Paris in the time of the Angelic 
Doctor, was the most prominent medieval protagonist. According to 
Averrhoes, the principle of individuation was not matter signed by 
quantity, but rather the substantial form itself. 

His major doctrine was monopsychism. This term’ is derived 
from two Greek words meaning “one soul”; monos—one, psuche— 
soul. The doctrine is better known as the unicity of the Intellect. 
This teaching of Averrhoes, so vigorously opposed by Thomas Aqui- 
nas and his Master, Albert the Great, in lectures and opuscula, held 
that there existed only one Intellect, which, common to all men, was 
temporarily particularized in each individual human being—and that 
each of its emanations is ultimately reabsorbed in the One Intellect 
which alone possesses immortality. Let us look at some of the devas- 
tating effects such a teaching would have on society. Personal im- 
mortality is denied absolutely to the individual; control over our in- 
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tellectual and corporeal actions is done away with; the vices of the 
wicked are excused (for they have no control) and the virtues of 
saints are scoffed at; a Personal God is either a mental figment or a 
non-entity ; free-will and liberty are just high-sounding phrases. Such 
a teaching is not consonant with, nor conformable to, the general tone 
of Aristotelianism. It is peculiarly Averrhoean and was taught in 
the schools for many centuries by Christian philosophers. So far from 
being rationally acceptable, this doctrine was also opposed to Faith 
and declared heretical. In 1256 Pope Alexander IV by a formal de- 
cree ordered Albert the Great to formulate a special treatise in oppo- 
sition to this fallacious Arabian doctrine. This opusculum was en- 
titled De Unitate Intellectus contra Averrhoes. Averrhoes maintained 
in support of his doctrine that the same substance was the Active In- 
tellect (nous poietikos) insofar as it constructed forms and the Pas- 
sive Intellect (nous pathetikos) insofar as it received forms. For the 
Averrhoean teaching on the nature of the Passive (Possible) Intellect 
we can do no better than go to the Angelic Doctor who was co conver- 
sant with Arabian doctrines. In Book the second, Chapter fifty-ninth 
of the Summa Contra Gentes,’ Saint Thomas Aquinas states that 
Averrhoes held, “that the possible intellect, by which the soul under- 
stands, has a separate being from the body, and is not the form of the 
body.” Since however such an intellect would nowise belong to us, 
nor should we understand thereby, unless it were in some way united 
to us, he defines the way in which it comes into touch with us (Com- 
ment. on 3 De Anima i., text 5.), saying that the species actually un- 
derstood is the form of the possible intellect, just as the actually visi- 
ble is the form of the visual power. Hence there results one thing 
from the possible intellect and the actually understood form. 

Despite his philosophical tenets on the nature of the Intellect, in 
the religious belief of Averrhoes the individual human soul was pos- 
sessed of and endowed with immortality. It is the same old story of 
the two-faced truth, for in his philosophical teaching the only conclu- 
sion was that the individual soul in itself was mortal and perishable. 
Like Avicenna this philosopher is guilty of leaving too many gaps and 
ruts on the road to wisdom; but we must remember that both of these 
Arabs did a praiseworthy job despite their many imperfections. In- 
deed the lacunae, which we have pointed out in their doctrines, do in- 
jure the whole system of Arabism, but they had no little influence on 
subsequent masters of thought and systems of philosophy. 

For those who maintain that the influence of these Arabian phi- 


*Translation of the Dominican Fathers of the English Province. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, London—1923. 
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losophers is of little or no import, how can such great effects, as we 
shall enumerate, be adequated to such insufficient causes? To lessen 
the influence of the Arabian knights of philosophy is to make the 
equation of cause and effect disproportionate. To put our case more 
clearly and more concretely, were not the Arabians a great driving 
power in causing many Neo-Platonic ideas and theories to seep into 
medieval philosophy ; was not Arabism a potent factor in philosophy 
being revealed to western civilization? Again, if Arabism had very 
little effect on medieval thought, why was it condemned formally by 
dignitaries of the Church, save that Christians were tending toward 
those doctrines? Why was Arabian philosophy banned by special 
decrees from great universities of Christian Europe in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ? Would the great Angelic Doctor take these 
Arabian philosophers and their doctrines into consideration as fre- 
quently as he did, if they were as unimportant as some historians of 
philosophy would maintain? The true answers to these queries de- 
mand an adequate cause. Certainly such real effects were of grave 
importance to Christian philosophy and the Church itself. Besides 
these effects in those early centuries, Averrhoism flourished among 
Italian philosophers even to the close of the sixteenth century. Some 
say that Averrhoes was the original source of many doctrines of 
Duns Scotus and that Averrhoism has influenced in no small way the 
thought of Christian Europe down to the inception of the modern era. 

Having explained and also refuted many Arabic doctrines in this 
paper, and having perused many of their own texts, we are convinced 
that they had an indirect positive and a direct negative influence on 
Christian philosophy. By direct negative influence we mean that their 
doctrines and theories were so opposed to Faith and irreconcilable 
with reality, that philosophers of all ages were shown the pitfalls to 
be avoided in any true Christian philosophy. Their indirect positive 
influence was that their tenets provoked speculative arguments and 
occasioned philosophical controversies. And thereby these knights of 
Arabism enabled other great thinkers, such as Albert the Great and 
Thomas of Aquino, with minds keener by nature and souls blessed by 
grace, to melt the dross of erroneous and distorted interpretation 
from this medieval Arabism, and simultaneously produce a richer and 
more correct system of thought based on a purer version of Aristotle. 
In this Golden Age of erudition, which witnessed the birth of Thom- 
ism, Aristotelianism was purged of its impurities by Christian think- 
ers with the cleansing waters of Christian thought. 
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>: VERY REV. FRANCIS GABRIEL HORN, O.P., S.T.M. o} 


The Very Rev. Francis Gabriel Horn, O.P., S.T.M., first Rector 
of the Collegio Angelico in Rome, died in the Benedictine Hospital at 
Kingston, N.Y., on the evening of August 3, after a brief illness, 

Father Horn, son of Francis G. and Johanna (Elward) Hom, 
was born on October 21, 1873 in Peru, Ind. Later he moved to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he received his early training and was gradu- 
ated from St. James Academy. In September 1893 he entered the 
Dominican novitiate at Springfield, Ky. where he was professed on 
January 15, 1895. Following the completion of his philosophical 
studies at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, Father Horn was sent 
to the Dominican College of the Minerva in Rome. He was ordained 
in the Eternal City on July 10, 1898. Four years later he was 
awarded the degree, Lector in Sacred Theology. 

Father Horn’s pre-eminent abilities prompted his superiors to 
retain him in Rome where for many years he was to make valuable 
contributions to the advancement of both the Church and the Order. 
His intellectual brilliance and solid piety brought him to the special 
notice of the then Master General, the Most Rev. Hyacinth Cormier, 
O.P., with whom he remained closely associated until the latter's 
death. Father Horn was assigned by the General to the Leonine Com- 
mission which prepared the definitive Latin edition of the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. In 1908 he was chosen as English-speaking 
Associate to the Master General, and two years later he was accorded 
the rank of titular Provincial of Lithuania and was awarded the de- 
gree, Master of Sacred Theology. When the International Pontifical 
college “Angelico” was founded in 1910, he became its first rector and 
served in this capacity until 1913. Re-elected in 1919, he was Prior 
and Rector until 1926. 

In 1917 Father Horn accompanied Father Cormier’s successor, 
the Most Rev. Louis Theissling, O.P., on the General’s visitation of 
Dominican missions in the Far East and Central and South America. 
He was likewise sent as a special visitator on a South American mis- 
sion in 1933. 

Father Horn returned to the United States in 1929 and fora 
brief time served as chaplain of the Dominican Nuns in Camden, 
N. J. Since 1930 he has been chaplain of St. Agnes Convent in 
Sparkill, N. Y. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated for the repose of his 
soul at St. Agnes Convent, Sparkill, N. Y., on August 5 by Rev. 
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Peter Nash, O.P. Very Rev. J. B. Reese, O.P., assisted as deacon 
and Rev. P. A. Skehan, O.P., as sub-deacon. The body was then 
taken to St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City, where on the 
following day Rev. J. J. Sullivan, O.P., a cousin, celebrated the Sol- 
emn Requiem Mass. He was assisted by Rev. P. A. Skehan, O.P., 
and Rev. P. C. Skehan, O.P., also cousins of Father Horn, as deacon 
and sub-deacon. The Very Rev. Arthur L. McMahon, O.P., S.T.M., 
preached the eulogy. Interment took place in the Dominican Fathers’ 
plot, All Souls Cemetery, Pleasantville, N. Y. Rev. John J. Mahon, 
a life-long friend of the deceased, imparted the absolution. 

Dominicana offers its sincere condolences to Father Horn’s 
brother, relatives and friends. 
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The Exemption of Religious in Church Law. By Rev. Joseph D. O'Brien, 
S.J. pp. 307. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. $4.50, 


The exemption of religious was to a great extent misunderstood 
previous to the present Code, because of the diversity of the grants 
by the Apostolic See and the intervals between the different grants, 
The acquisition of exemptive privileges by communication was alsoa 
much disputed point even after the promulgation of the present Code. 

In the present volume, which is the first of its kind in the Eng- 
lish language, Father O’Brien has set forth and clearly explained the 
Law of Exemption of Religious in all its ramifications. The detailed 
information gathered from many widely scattered sources and the 
excellent cross-reference index of the volume combine to make this a 
splendid handbook. The subject matter is treated extensively in lucid 
and terse language which will prove very helpful to Religious Superi- 
ors and diocesan officials who are not trained canonists. 

The volume is divided into four parts. Each part is so sub- 
divided that the answer to any problem of exemption can.readily be 
found. In part one, the author states precisely what is meant by ex- 
emption as contained in the Code, and explains in detail the different 
kinds of exemption and their judicial nature. In part two, he dis- 
cusses the essential relation between exemption and jurisdictional 
power. The clear and detailed treatment concerning the jurisdiction 
exercised by Religious Superiors and by local ordinaries over exempt 
religious clarifies many misunderstandings which arose from the lack 
of such a volume. In part three, the author covers in exhaustive de- 
tail all possible extensions of exemption as to persons, places, and 
things. All the classes of persons enjoying exemption are enumerated 
and sufficient reasons and authorities are stated to justify so broad an 
interpretation of exemption. The classification and enumeration of 
places and things connected with exempt religious are so detailed and 
inclusive that this section alone is a tribute to the zeal and industry of 
Father O’Brien. The fourth and final part of the treatise explains 
all the cases in which there is a true limitation of exemption as ex- 
pressly contained in the Code. 
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This volume is ideal for all those who need a handy source in 
looking up anything dealing with exempt religious. It is a worthy 
contribution to the study of Canon Law. J.J.M. 


History of the Development of Devotion to the Holy Name. By Rev. 
Peter R. Biasiotto, O.F.M. pp. 131, with supplement and index. 
St. Anthony's Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


This brief study of a much mooted question is, by no means, the 
last word on the question and Father Biasiotto, for all of the impres- 
sion of finality he gives by his rather aggressive style of writing 
would probably, if questioned vis-a-vis, readily admit the same. The 
lacunae are too many and too noteworthy, the lost and misplaced doc- 
uments too numerous, to allow us to admit that here at last we have a 
definitive study and the question may now be considered closed. This 
is particularly true as regards Father Biasiotto’s assumption that the 
Dominican devotion to the Holy Name is of Franciscan origin. 

Father Biasiotto in his handling of the subject has left much to 
be desired. No fault can be found with his industry because evidence 
of extensive research is present throughout the dissertation. But the 
tone in which it is written is not that of the sober scholar. The fer- 
vor of his language is much more suitable to the pulpit orator than to 
the scientific historian. In perusing this unique dissertation one gets 
the impression that upon Father Biasiotto’s shoulder is a large chip 
labeled “Franciscan glory” and Biasiotto, the Franciscan champion, 
with the charming braggadocio of a small boy is daring the world to 
knock it off. This attitude may speak well for Father Biasiotto as a 
Franciscan, but it certainly does not enhance his stature as a scholar. 
Upon this point of sober writing the Franciscan could take lessons 
from the Dominican historian, Fanfani, whom he quotes with ap- 
proval on p. 122. In a supposedly scholarly work such intemperate 
language as Father Biasiotto uses on p. 59 in referring to Father 
Thuente and Monsignor Holweck has no place. And if a genuine 
scholar did lower himself to the extent of using abusive language con- 
cerning a fellow priest he would probably spell correctly the name of 
the man whom he was gratuitously insulting. The name of the great 
American Dominican at whom Father Biasiotto seems to be so unrea- 
sonably enraged is not spelled “Theunte.” 

There are frequent other examples of unscholarly and inconsis- 
tent work throughout the dissertation. For example, the great Fran- 
ciscan saint is at times called Capistrano and at other Capistran, but 
to our mind the pointing out of such literary untidiness belongs to 
the proof-reader rather than to the reviewer. J.R.C. 
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St. Louis University Studies in Honors of St. Thomas Aquinas. Volume |, 
pp. 54. The Modern Schoolman, St. Louis, Mo. 


True wisdom seeks to communicate itself. False wisdom is the 
imitation of the devil; it remains in the individual. The eagerness of 
wisdom to communicate itself is evidenced by the inexpensive means 
which the Very Reverend Robert M. Kelley, S.J., President of St, 
Louis University, has herewith employed. In many of the articles, 
namely those of Robert Scoon, who explains the position of St. 
Thomas in the Catholic Tradition, of Marshall Smelser, who gives an 
excellent introduction to the thought of Sir Thomas More, of E. K. 
Rand, Maurice Holloway, S.J., and William Korfmacher, there is a 
true honoring of the Patron of Catholic Schools. Mention should be 
made also of the fine translation of the letter of St. Thomas to one of 
his students. The interpretation, however, of the passage which con- 
cerns prayer is not Thomistic: “Prayer and sanctity are requisite— 
not precisely prayer for knowledge (italics mine) but prayer for the 
strength to keep striving, etc.” What? No prayer that the student may 
receive the gifts of the Holy Ghost by which he may judge matters in 
God’s light, not in the light of merely natural reason? 

Because of our blindness we have not grasped the spirit of St. 
Thomas. We dishonor him by dishonoring those whom he loved. In 
our lack of Divine Charity we ridicule the poor in order to extol our- 
selves ; we despise the “poor” Greek thinkers in order to rejoice in 
our possessions, rather than in the Giver of these possessions. The 
article by Father O’Brien manifests a tendency to deprecate the an- : 
cients, and consequently fails, to this extent, to honor St. Thomas. 
He describes Plato’s philosophy as an essential one merely, and his 
logic as merely conceptual ; he attacks his theory of ideas as destruc- 
tive of reality, and accuses him of idealism. We have not space here 
to point out the imprecisions of this passage. Suffice it to say that 
this error springs from taking the words of Plato univocally instead 
of analogically. Plato, more a theologian than a philosopher, sought 
always behind multiple realities the One Reality which they imitate. 
It is the work of the devil, not grace, that makes us find only univo- 
cation in the ancients. Finding only univocation, we call Plato an 
idealist and Aristotle a materialist and his “Pure Act” an absurdity. 
If we want the spirit of St. Thomas, we shall strive to grasp his no 
tion of analogy—a notion which is a most necessary instrument to the 
correct understanding of Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, and St. 
Thomas himself. C.M.L. 
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Catholic Morality. By His Eminence Massimo Cardinal Massimi. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Joseph |. Schade. pp. 250. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.50. 


Any effort to give a more thorough grasp of the principles and 
content of Catholic morality is to be commended. Often even the 
seemingly well-educated Catholic, due to the piece-meal way in which 
he has acquired his religious. education, does not possess an adequate 
picture of the Catholic system of morals. Much less does he have the 
ability to point out its reasonableness and lofty pre-eminence over 
others. To meet this lack, Cardinal Massimi wrote a book in Italian, 
which Father Schade has translated, thus making available to English 
readers a concise book on the fundamentals of Catholic morality with 
asummary of its demands. 

The Cardinal’s work is divided into two parts: Fundamentals, 
and Summary. The first part deals with Law, proves its existence, 
explains its subject, its rational basis, its applications, and so forth. 
A noteworthy chapter of this part is the last, entitled Comparisons, in 
which the Utilitarian, Sensistic, and Rationalistic moral systems are 
weighed and found wanting, while in the comparison the Catholic sys- 
tem is shown to be superior to all others. The second part considers 
the correlative of Law, namely, Duty. This half is logically sub- 
divided into duties to God, ourself, and others, both individuals and 
groups. Throughout the book two points are constantly stressed: 
Catholic morality is reasonable ; Catholic morality is superior to every 
other. The author loses no opportunity to exhort the reader to a love 
of Law and a perfect fulfillment of Duty. 


The writer of a summary of any doctrine or science faces great 
difficulties, especially the summariser of Catholic Doctrine. To com- 
press adequately Catholic moral teaching into a few hundred pages is 
an almost impossible task. St. Thomas thought it necessary to fill two 
huge tomes, yet his work is justly called brief, though complete. In 
this volume, however, we find a brevity that does not measure up to 
completeness. Yet it will serve a purpose: to give the reader in very 
broad outline a unified picture of Catholic morality. It should help 
him to integrate his fragmentary knowledge of the moral portion of 
his religion. One thing cannot escape notice in the second part: there 
seems to be a lack of proportion in the treatment of the various duties. 
For example, the fundamental duty of charity to God receives very 
brief mention, while the duties of modesty and purity are given nearly 
four times as much space. The work of the translator is well done; 
the book is excellent reading. The cover of the book is apt to mis- 
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lead the reader into mistaking the translator for the author. 
Catholic Morality is not a textbook. It will not scare the reader 
away. On the contrary, it should draw to itself Catholics who desire 
a deeper and more solid conviction of the nobility of Catholic moral- 
ity. It will give them forceful arguments by which they can show 
others the true dignity of the moral content of the Catholic Religion, 
, A.M.]. 


Chapters in Religion. By Rev. Carleton A. Prindeville, C.M. pp. 354. 
B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis. $2.00. 


In recent years teachers of religion have begun to realize the dis- 
advantages of the question and answer manuals which have been in 
use in our Catholic schools. These manuals have lost their appeal for 
older students ; accordingly, the author of the present book prefers to 
use an expository style with division of the matter into chapters. The 
author has divided the book into ten sections, subdivided into over a 
hundred chapters, varying in length according to the importance of 
the subject treated, although each topic has been thoroughly covered. 

Father Prindeville presents proofs from Scripture as well as 
from reason to convince his readers of the truths of religion. He 
gives a thorough but concise treatment of the existence and nature of 
God. His chapters on the Blessed Virgin form an unusually complete 
summary of the dogmas concerning her. Besides the customary con- 
siderations, he treats of her sanctity, virginity, Assumption, and role 
of Mediatrix of all graces. 

The most complete section is the one on the Church; it is as ex- 
tensive as in most manuals of apologetics, and includes information 
on the sacerdotal ministry, the ruling and teaching offices of the 
Church the Mystical Body, tradition, the Church and State, and lib- 
erty and liberalism. 

This manual is suitable not only as a textbook, but also for the 
general reader interested in the theology of the Church. It is alsoa 
valuable reference book—one that should not be overlooked. In its 
table of contents will be found a list of the topics which preachers are 
usually called upon to discuss, and the varied sub-headings in the 
Chapters will aid them in outlining their sermons. H.H. 


Letters Hebrew-Catholic to Mr. Isaacs. By David Goldstein. pp. 298. 
Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. $2.00. 


The Catholic Church has been the sole constant protector of the 
Jews. Recognizing in them the once chosen people of God, her saintly 
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missionaries and priests have endeavored to convert them, and have 
made some converts. These few have in turn attempted to influence 
other Jews to enter the Church. None has been more zealous in this 
respect than David Goldstein, on whom God bestowed the gift of 
faith more than thirty years ago. Like St. Paul, Mr. Goldstein has 
labored in season and out of season, by means of street-preaching, 
lecturing and writing, to bring his fellow Israelites into the true fold. ' 

In this book Mr. Goldstein presents clearly and conclusively the 
reasons why all Jews should join the Catholic Church. He outlines 
the foundation of the Jewish religion, stressing the Mosaic elements. 
He treats of the absolutely essential requisites of the Jewish religion: 
the Temple of Jerusalem, the Aaronic priesthood, and the divinely 
ordered sacrifices—all prescribed by the Torah. He quotes recognized 
Jewish authorities who believed that these now non-existing elements 
were necessary. Thus he proves that the religion practiced by the 
Orthodox Jews of today is not the cult prescribed by Moses. He 
then proceeds to show how the Catholic religion is the only logical 
continuation of the Mosaic cult, since it alone is, with its priesthood, 
of divine origin, and since it alone has a divinely ordered sacrifice, 
which is offered in a prescribed manner in temples dedicated to God. 

Besides showing the inefficacy of the sacrifices of the Orthodox 
Jews, the author proves that the Reform Jews, Conservative Jews, 
and Laicized Jews have no real claim whatsoever to be considered as 
true Jews. He urges Jews not to remain outside the true Church 
merely because of their race. Christ said: “He that loveth his father 
and mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.” They should take 
no risks where salvation is concerned. Next, the author discusses 
certain Catholic dogmas. He treats of Christ as an historical person- 
age, and proves that he alone fulfilled the Old Testament prophecies 
referring to the Promised Redeemer. He devotes a letter to showing 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is in strict conformity with the Jew- 
ish concept of one God. 

Letters to Mr. Isaacs deserves a wide reading. It will be very 
informative to all who are interested in the conversion of the Jews. 
Since the zealous spirit of the author pervades the entire volume, it 
should move the reader to strive untiringly to bring the wandering 
sheep of Israel into the true fold of Christ. 


This Man Was Ireland. By Robert Farren. pp. 229. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. $3.00. 
This Man Was Ireland is an excellent epic on the life of Saint 
Colmcille, the Exile. The story is told in language characteristic of 
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the man and his race. This epic is made up of some seventy poems, 
differing in meter and type, each a poem in itself, yet so dovetailed 
with the others that all make one poem from beginning to end. The 
setting is the golden age of Irish Christianity. The subject is Colm. 
cille, after Patrick Ireland’s greatest glory in her long string of pearls, 
The stories connected with the name Colmcille are legion. The author 
has collected a vast number of these tales and has woven them to- 
gether into a fascinating and dramatic life of a race summed up in 
the life of one of its members. 

Colmcille’s personality has an appeal for all. He loves God and 
all of God’s creatures. Though a saint, he has the same struggles as 
the rest of men. A fierce temper and stubborn resentment bring upon 
him many misfortunes. 

Mr. Farren has given us a well composed poem on the life of a 
great Christian figure. Every Gael will find this book a real delight. 
Readers in general will be more than satisfied with This Man Was 
Ireland. N.S.T. 


The Life of St. Teresa of Jesus. Written by herself. Translated from 


the Spanish by David Lewis. The Newman Book Shop, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland. $3.75. 


She was the loveliest flower that Avila ever grew. At seven she 
blithely skipped away to become a martyr in the country of the 
Moors, but was speedily picked up by her uncle and returned to an 
anxious mother. At sixteen she was sent to an Augustinian monas- 
tery to be spiritually formed, but returned in a year and a half, be- 
cause “I wished not to become a nun.” At twenty she entered the 
Carmelites at the monastery of the Incarnation where, in the practice 
of her religious life, she scaled the heights of sanctity, and where she 
was loved and hated and loved again. For the forty-seven years of 
her religious life she fought sickness, failures, and discouragement, 
but she has left us a beautiful memorial of a Christian life. In the 
age of Reformation she was one of the few real reformers. Princes 
and paupers, sinners and saints were her companions along the road 
to heaven, and she was finally canonized herself. She wrote a book 
about herself which has been the despair of her biographers. She 
was born Dona Teresa Sanchez Cepeda Davila y Ahumada, but the 
world knows and loves her as St. Teresa of Avila. 

The publishers of St. Teresa’s autobiography deserve hearty 
thanks for their courageous efforts to provide us with spiritual class- 
ics such as this in an inexpensive edition. We have been unable to 
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procure these great works since the war began, but now in our own 
country we are able to buy good inexpensive reprints. 

St. Teresa’s story of her life has been held as a classic in the field 
of spiritual literature for centuries. Only St. Augustine’s Confessions 
can rival it as the story of the inner life of a great soul. Few have 
been able to read the works of this great Carmelite and remain un- 
affected. When she offers us advice concerning our journey to heaven 
we listen attentively, for we know that she herself had to struggle 
every foot of the way, and knows whereof she speaks. Everyone can 
profit from the lessons taught by St. Teresa. T.A.C. 


The Our Father. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. pp. 314. B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis. $2.75. 


Neither a mere explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, nor a treatise 
on prayer in general, The Our Father of Bishop Toth can truly be 
classified as unique. In this age, when every attempt is being made 
to banish religion and to diminish the value of prayer, there is a posi- 
tive need for such a book as this. 

The author strikes at the very roots of unbelief, and he leads the 
reader through a learned discussion on Faith and the value of the 
true Faith. His conclusions are based on the eternal principles found 
in the greatest of all prayers—the Our Father. Although originally 
intended as a course of sermons, the written text has retained all the 
fervor of the spoken word. There is an abundance of anecdotes 
which serve to enhance the book, making it all the more readable and 
understandable. At first, many readers may object to the outline 
method which is followed in dividing the chapters, yet after the first 
few pages all will be forced to admit that this system aids greatly in 
the understanding of rather difficult passages. Bishop Toth lays par- 
ticular stress on the idea of the “Fatherhood of God,” to which con- 
cept he unites the “Brotherhood of Man.” The result is the true no- 
tion of God, our Father. 

Especially worthy of note are the chapters “God, Our Father” 
and “The Problem of Suffering,” for in these two the author treats 
of a problem which has ever troubled the human mind and heart, 
namely, how God, if He is all good and if He is truly our Father, can 
permit so much physical suffering and moral evil. Bishop Toth an- 
swers the question in a scholarly manner, abiding by the principles of 
St. Thomas. 

The Our Father can be recommended without qualification. It 
could well serve as a vade mecum for all Catholics, but Priests and 
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Religious will find it especially valuable as a meditation book and as a 
source from which they may draw orthodox ideas of our Heavenly 
Father. F.C.M. 


With a Merry Heart. A Treasury of Humor by Catholic Writers. Edited 
and compiled by Paul J. Phelan. pp. xx-353. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York. $3.25. 


A book of true humor is a rarity. Too often books are written 
under the guise of humor which are merely the outpourings of per- 
verted minds. When a book of genuine humor does appear, it is 
gratefully received, for it serves to make people forget the troubles 
of the day, and it takes them into the invisible world of the incongru- 
ous. In these days of war and universal distress, there are many who 
are wont to take themselves and everybody else too seriously, thus ex- 
posing themselves to the danger of despair. If ever an antidote were 
necessary, today seems the most opportune time for one. 

Humor, according to Max Eastman, consists in playfulness ; this 
spirit is due to sureness ; and this in turn is due to insight and knowl- 
edge of the truth. Thus, humor may fittingly be attributed to Cath- 
olics, who very surely possess the truth. With a Merry Heart is sub- 
titled A Treasury of Humor by Catholic Writers. It contains merry 
gems taken from the works of such notable Catholic authors as Hi- 
laire Belloc, Chesterton, Broun, Bishop F. C. Kelley, Monsignor Ful- 
ton Sheen, and many other famous Catholic litterateurs. There are 
short stories and essays, poems and plays, dialogues and anecdotes, 
which, even though they are placed under the heading Catholic, are, 
nevertheless, not peculiarly religious. The scope ranges from the 
theological to the mundane; yet all are treated under the same aspect: 
the humorous. 

The format of the book, as well as the contents, deserves special 
commendation. There is a very systematic table of contents and a 
complete index, both serving to make the book handy as reference. A 
short but adequate biography of each author is also given. Both com- 
piler and publisher deserve great credit for an excellent volume. We 
heartily recommend With a Merry Heart to all; we believe that it will 
go far in relieving the monotony of present-day hustle and bustle. 


C.O.P. 


An Outline History of the Church by Centuries. By Rev. Joseph Me- 
Sorley. pp. 1084. B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis. $7.50. 
To a Christian, the history of the Church must itself be interest- 
ing, for it is the biography of his mother, the life story of the Bride 
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of Christ. The manner of presenting that history, however, can serve 
to a remarkable degree to heighten or lessen that natural interest. Fr. 
McSorley’s volume will be a very definite influence in interesting 
American students in the story of the Church. Unusual in many 
ways, it is an excellent introductory textbook. 


In the first place, this work is precisely what the title indicates : 
an outline history of the Church. Instead of recounting the history 
of the Church as a more or less continuous narrative, the author di- 
vides his matter into twenty chapters, one for each century of the 
Church’s existence. The events, tendencies, and developments of each 
century are treated in summary fashion and high-lighted in their ef- 
fects on the Church rather than in their own causes and results. This 
serves to unify and simplify the data which must be mastered by the 
student. 


The arrangement of matter within each chapter is particularly 
well suited to meet the needs of beginners, since the subdivisions are 
the same in all the chapters. In them are treated first the political 
background, then the Church. The latter section comprises the Papacy 
(a very short account of each pope, and many of the anti-popes), 
Catholic life (doctrine and discipline of the Church, religious life, 
etc.), the opposition to the Church in that century, and lastly, the state 
of the missions. Because of this disposition of the matter, the stu- 
dent who wishes a quick review of the history of Catholic mission ac- 
tivity, for instance, can easily follow it century by century, omitting 
all irrelevant facts. 

Before each chapter is placed a short characterization of the cen- 
tury as a whole; at the end of each, a summary and time-chart of the 
events recorded, which synopsis should be of great help to the stu- 
dent wishing to memorize the chronological sequence of the more im- 
portant happenings. Three different kinds of type are used to dis- 
tinguish between the broad outlines and the somewhat more detailed 
parts of the work. The bibliography is likewise very valuable. 

An extremely important feature for Americans is the relatively 
lengthy section devoted to the Church in both Americas. Here the 
American can find, in concise form, the saga of the Faith in his coun- 
try—the opposition and internal difficulties it has known, as well as 
its progress and successes. 

We may say, in short, that this book achieves its purpose admir- 
ably. It is not a reference book for specialists. In no field and for 
no period does it give an exhaustive or even full account of the 
Church’s life, yet as an introductory outline of Church history it will 
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prove invaluable. Despite its high price, due no doubt to its length, 
variety of type, and colored maps, it should unquestionably become a 
popular textbook. T.U.M. 


A Newman Treasury. Chosen and Edited by Charles F. Harrold. pp. 
404. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. $4.00. 


During the past few years of “digest reading,” thought-provok- 
ing works and even the classics have been forced to yield to trunca- 
tion and mutilation. Even the beloved Cardinal Newman has been 
offered—head or heart but never whole—to readers whose interest 
would not sustain the mass of his entire literary output or even a 
single complete volume. Too often the great English Cardinal has 
been considered merely as a man of letters, an admirable stylist, and, 
as a result, his works have been in grave danger of sinking into that 
literary limbo where dwell the great unread. 

In an effort to avert such a disaster and to revive the study of 
Newman, Charles Harrold has compiled the recent anthology of New- 
man’s prose works. “My aim,” he writes, “has been to present most 
of what Newman himself would have wished or permitted to be pub- 
lished in one volume at the end of his career.” In order to carry out 
this plan, the compiler moves chronologically through the Cardinal’s 
works from the beginnings in the Tractarian times of 1830 through 
the years of sermons and struggle to the comparative calm of the 
years of the Apologia and Grammar of Assent. 

Selections from so vast a literary output as was Newman’s could 
not be given in abundance and in their entirety within the compass of 
this compilation. Complete or almost complete selections are fre- 
quently quoted, and an admirable section of aphoristic selections is 
given in which much that is best in Newman is to be found. All in- 
deed are arranged in systematic wholes which give a good intimation 
of the main themes of Cardinal Newman’s works. 

Among the selections, besides the ever present Idea of a Univer- 
sity and Apologia, are to be found essays on religious subjects and 
six of the Cardinal’s sermons. The numerous shorter passages are 
also planned to induce the reader to the perusal of the complete work, 
or, as the compiler states, “to tempt the mind to ‘browse’ and reflect.” 

The various sections, divided according to cognate subjects, are 
headed by an analytical summary which will prove exceedingly help- 
ful in understanding the work from which it was taken. In addition 
the volume contains an introduction giving a study of Cardinal New- 
man, the man, and his place in the world of today and tomorrow. A 
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study of the method and style of his works, as well as a chronology 
and a select bibliography of his letters and other writings, both liter- 
ary and spiritual, may aid the reader in his Newman revellings, but 
the lack of an index makes Professor Harrold’s effort at compilation 
less adaptable as a frame of reference and as a guide to the literary 
lore of the great English Cardinal. 

Professor Harrold, however, is to be commended for his splen- 
did work, which should be welcomed, not only by Newman enthusi- 
asts, but by all readers of good literature. For those who have failed 
to know him, daunted perhaps by the prospects of wading through 
the thirty-odd volumes of his writings, it is a beautiful introduction ; 
for those who have made his acquaintance some time ago, it is an 
invitation to renewed friendship; and for those who are appreciative 
and devoted friends, it offers an evening of happy reminiscence in 
his delightful company. C. McK. 


This Is Our Land. By Sister Thomas Aquinas, O.P. and Mary: Synon. 
pp. 400. Illustrated. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


Pius XI, in his encyclical on education, wrote that the end of 
Catholic education is to form the child after Christ. Prudently, the 
Pope permitted the bishops of the world to select the means they 
deemed best suited to realize this end. One of the programs the 
American hierarchy has established to provide teachers with the . 
proper means is the Commission on American Citizenship. In our 
present era, when the brilliant edifice of Christian social doctrine is 
being shrouded over with the mists of false social philosophies, the 
bishops saw the need for clarification and proper instruction in regard 
to the principles that underlie democracy. In order that the little 
ones might see and learn the true basis and background of democracy, 
the Commission, working with the Catholic University, planned a 
series of basal readers as the most fitting medium of communicating 
the doctrine. The proposed series, known as the Faith and Freedom 
Series, will comprise ten volumes when finished. 

The present volume, This is Our Land, the fourth in the series, 
lives up to the prophetic words of the Bishop of Rochester, spoken in 
1940: “There will not be a book in the series which hasn’t the com- 
mon base of love of God expressed through love of one’s neighbor.” 

Adults usually find principles quite indigestible. Imagine, then, 
the difficult problem confronting the authors of this book: to present 
principles in an attractive manner to fourth graders. The authors 
are as the scribe referred to in the Gospel; they have brought forth 
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new and old things. The central theme of the book is the genesis 
and progress of Catholic missionary activity in America. Entirely 
new and up-to-date is the exposition of these historical facts. Carry- 
ing the historical data are eight distinct units which in story form, 
through a literary device, organically connect the first Spanish mis- 
sion in Florida with the Apostolic preaching of St. James, and trace 
the propagation of the: Faith in our country up to contemporary 
times. 

In these stories the young readers learn that justice dictates that 
the prior occupational rights of the Indian should have been respected, 
that the accident of the color of one’s skin does not constitute racial 
superiority, and that bigotry has no place in Christian society. The 
authors have made such extraordinary clerics as Fathers Mendoza, 
Jogues, Whelan, and Mazzuchelli the central characters. Along side 
of them, they have little children who played the same games and 
had to attend school with the same sentiments as do their twentieth 
century readers. 

The value of the book is manifested by the numerous well-exe- 
cuted cuts interspersed throughout the book. Each geographical 
section is introduced by a drawing picturing the primeval landscape 
in all its natural beauty. The complete glossary in the rear of the 
book should be a handy reference and time-saver for both teacher 
and pupil. 

This is Our Land might well have been explicitly dedicated to 
the Patroness of our land. In order to emphasize the important 
réle that Mary should play in the formation of the young child, a 
poem about the Blessed Mother, who helped educate the Christ-Child, 
stands at the head of each section. The doctrine of Mary’s media- 
tion is alluded to in the poem “Our Lady of the Shores” and in the 
first story of the book, about the apparition of the Blessed Virgin to 
Saint James. J.H.L. 


The Rights of Man and Natural Law. By Jacques Maritain. Translated 
by Doris C. Anson. pp. 119. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 


M. Maritain presents a timely essay in political philosophy. The 
end of the war will bring the obligation and the opportunity for 
Christians to seek a Christian peace. In these pages the traditional 
principles of Christian political thought are compactly reviewed, and 
the goal of the truly Christian civilization is soundly described. The 
author sees in the imminent peace the moment for which he has 
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yearned—the time to act upon his plan for a Christian revolution. 
“Willingly or unwillingly,” he writes, “states will be obliged to make 
a choice for or against the Gospel. They will be shaped either by 
the totalitarian spirit or by the Christian spirit.” 

The building of a Christian civilization requires statesmen filled 
with the Christian spirit. They must appreciate intellectually the 
force of the Christian position and the hopelessness of totalitarian- 
ism. M. Maritain insists that the state, to be successful, must be 
thoroughly Christian. A religious camouflage is not enough. A 
government, Christian merely superficially, would be doomed. 

In the first of the book’s two chapters, the author seeks to ex- 
plain the relation between man and society. In the second, he dis- 
cusses the rights of the person, and lucidly traces their derivation 
from the natural law. As an appendix, he includes the “Interna- 
tional Declaration of the Rights of Man,” adopted by the Institute 
of International Law in New York in 1929. 

M. Maritain has collected from the various branches of phi- 
losophy the data relevant to the solution of the political problem. 
After a brief metaphysical consideration of the dignity of the human 
person, he explains the notion of the natural law. He defines and 
distinguishes the kinds of law; here his treatment is especially clear 
and concise. Finally he enumerates the rights of the human person 
as such, of the civic person, of the social person, and of the working 
person. In linking each of the rights with the natural law, the author 
has again served Thomism well. He points the way for applying 
Thomistic principles to political action. Although he has said little 
not already known to the well-trained, his work will be valuable for 
students. M.P.C. 


Thomistic Principles in a Catholic School. By Theodore Brauer and 
others. pp. 321. B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis. $2.50. 


Since the antiquated ignorance of modern education totters in 
its intellectual senescence and moral decay, even the most intransigent 
of “progressive” educators may be expected to look abroad for an 
elixir to revivify our moribund educational system. Should such an 
educator look to Thomism, he would not be disappointed because of a 
lack of clear and definite presentments of Thomistic doctrines in 
various fields. If, in particular, he should give his attention to the 
essays written and collected by the late Dr. Theodore Brauer and his 
colleagues in the present volume, he would find a simple yet extensive 
treatment of the doctrine its title proclaims. 
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Not, however, to the Philistine prejudices of the sectarians of 
“non-sectarianism” is this work primarily directed, but to the minds 
— germane by divine grace —of teachers in Catholic schools who 
should be vividly aware of the “basic place of Thomism in the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge.” That too often these very teachers 
have spurned or neglected pure Thomism and the principles it pro- 
claims is a fact too obvious and lamentable to require more than a 
sad and contrite recollection. Not to a few Catholic teachers in 
special fields, therefore, but to all in all branches of learning, this 
book will prove useful and inspiring, since it attempts a hasty but 
sufficient glimpse of the entire grand scope of Thomism. 

Typical tissues in the body Thomistic are herein probed and ex- 
amined. Nine chapter-length articles include a discussion of St. 
Thomas’ letter on study, considerations of his metaphysical, economic, 
and social ideas, as well as a thoughtful and practical inquiry into 
the consonance of Thomism and modern philosophy and the physical 
sciences. Although no special section is devoted to prayer as a prin- 
ciple of Thomism, each chapter is instinct with the spirit of prayer 
and dependence upon the Holy Spirit. No pretense is made to the 
rigorous unity of a single authorship, but each of the articles is based 
in the main upon the two Summae of St. Thomas, and each gives 
evidence that its author is conversant with traditional and modem 
Thomism. 

While the orthodoxy of the authors can not be called into serious 
question, ample room for cavilling about expressions and disputing 
about points of doctrine may be found—as is common when Thomism 
unbosoms itself. Examples of weaknesses might be multiplied, but to 
no avail, since such exactions would now but debilitate the force ofa 
volume whose object is the integration of Catholic education upon a 
truly Thomistic basis. In fine, Thomism—and much that passes for 
it in less exacting circles—is herein explored and expounded with a 
fidelity and coherence which is remarkable. W.D.H. 


25 Years of Uncontrol. By Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. pp. 189. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. 


Father Schmiedeler’s latest work deals with the activities of the 
birth control advocates during the years 1914-1939. Those twenty- 
five years, with the word “uncontrol” properly substituted for “birth 
control,” explain the title of the book. 

The author first of all clearly points out the harmful effects of 
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birth control on population. He enumerates facts and figures to 
show that for a quarter of a century this moral evil has brought 
about a low birth-rate, not only in our own country, but also in Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The next two chapters show the inroads birth control has made 
on society in general and youth in particular. “Here in our own 
country birth control has shown itself a most serious social menace. 
It has struck at the family life of the present generation of parents. 
It has undermined the morals of youth, of the unmarried.” 

In the following five chapters, the writer exposes the sly and 
illegal methods employed by the Birth Control Federation. In order 
to aid its policy of destruction, this organization has offered a false 
and misleading doctrine based supposedly on economics, hygiene, and 
even religion. Here the author sets forth the clear and unequivocal 
teaching of the Church: “Artificial birth control can be justified 
neither for reasons of health nor for reasons of poverty or straitened 
circumstances. For that matter, birth control can not muster in its 
favor one single tenable argument — plausible as some arguments 
may be made to appear at first blush or on the surface. In fact, the 
very reasons advanced in favor of the practice can be turned against 
it. Birth control is simply the easy way, the pleasant way, the selfish 
way. It is not the moral way. It is not the social way. It is not a 
fundamental solution for the difficulties it pretends to obviate.” 

The author is justifiably severe in condemning the activities of 
Mrs. Sanger: “We do not think that Mrs. Sanger really has any 
specific conviction in the matter of birth control. It is our sincere 
belief that for some years past she has simply been an opportunist, 
that her views and utterances are prompted entirely by expediency, 
and notably by her lust for publicity or notoriety.” 

The writer is not without hope that the blight of birth control 
will cease. In the final chapter, statistics are given to show that our 
population has been on the increase since 1939. The chief factor of 
this growth is the consistent work of the Church, not only through 
her customary parish channels, but also through her press and special 
organizations. 

Father Schmiedeler’s book should be read by all Catholics. It 
will give them a clear and vivid picture of the birth control problem. 
It will enable them to understand more readily the Church’s con- 
demnation of this social evil. A.L.M. 
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Upon This Rock. By Emile Carnmaerts. pp. 118. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. $1.00. 


How shall the soul cope with the suffering induced by the now 
common occurrence of the death of a loved one in battle? Precisely 
because the problem is, alas, experienced by so many people, the 
author feels justified in’drawing aside the cloak of decent reticence 
and exposing his own heart, wounded by the tragic death of his son, 
a young R.A.F. pilot, so that other suffering parents may find aid 
and consolation in the recital of his own trouble and how he faced it. 
Here is the Odyssey of a soul in distress, passing through the various 
stages of numbing shock, bewildered resentment, and self-pity to 
reawakened faith and a humble acceptance of God’s will. Because 
the father and son were just ordinary people, and because the author 
has striven conscientiously to avoid maudlin sentimentality, the tale 
achieves a universality consonant with its expressed intention, so 
that the characters are not only individuals, but symbols of all fathers 
and sons. 

With the death of his son, the father was confronted for the 
first time with the problem of pain in all its intensity. How, by the 
grace of God, he was led to accept the burden and to penetrate toa 
deep realization of the faith he had formerly professed complacently 
and almost only verbally, forms the core of an account written with 
pathos and a surpassing beauty of expression. Sharp, darting, and 
brilliant as a saber, it is at the same time tender, deeply moving 
and profound—the honest, courageous, and consoling record of a 
suffering parent who has won through to peace. . F.G.R. 


Twilight of Civilization. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Lionel 
Landry. pp. 65. Sheed and Ward, New York. $1.50. 


The voice of M. Maritain commands attention when he speaks. 
His is the voice of a thinker deservedly renowned for profundity of 
reasoning, spiritual depth, and clarity of expression. These attributes 
have won him recognition, even outside of Catholic circles, as one of 
the foremost philosophers of our times. Consequently, when he turns 
his attention to the muddled condition of the modern world, we are 
led to expect a penetrating and brilliant analysis of the forces behind 
the War. Nor are we disappointed in our expectation. Striking at 
the root of the problem, M. Maritain discloses the basic error of the 
modern world: the exclusion of the supernatural. Men fight one 
another as if they were beasts because they have forgotten what it 
is to be a man. What is man? The author’s brief lectures center 
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about the proper concept of the word humanism. Historically, it 
signifies the Renaissance effort to enrich man by opening to him the 
culture of past ages. Succeeding generations have continued the 
effort, but the movement has been one of steady deterioration, of con- 
fining man to the limits of this natural and temporal world, of placing 
his destiny and happiness in this life. Communism is the natural 
product of such a view. Its inherent atheism places it in direct con- 
tradiction to all that Christianity stands for. But because man was 
in reality created by God and destined for Him, the naturalistic 
outlook, which was propagated in the sacred name of reason, could 
not be entirely satisfactory. Reaction set in, in the form of a dis- 
trust for reason, an appeal to the will and emotions, an unconscious 
groping for an unknown God. Some men found their god in the 
myth of race and blood; of these, the Nazis are the best example. 
Naziism and Communism join in rejecting the true God. Com- 
munism, as a denial of any god, is the more basic error. Yet M. 
Maritain regards Naziism as the more immediately dangerous ideol- 
ogy, because it is more dynamic and because it spurns reason, whereas 
the Communists’ regard for reason leaves them with a possibility of 
arriving at the truth. Such a possibility appears remote, however ; 
M. Maritain seems rather naive when he states: “Do we not see a 
first glimpse of this, in the present cessation of the anti-God campaign 
and in the prayers for victory publicly offered by the Russian be- 
lievers?” (p. 25). 

The author proceeds to point out that the answer to modern 
false ideologies lies in a true concept of man, a humanism that 
leaves man open to enrichment in both the natural and supernatural 
spheres. In a word, he sets forth the Catholic idea of the aim of 
education, treated so ably by Pius XI: the development of the full 
man, natural and supernatural. This means a return to God. M. 
Maritain speaks, however, more as a philosopher than as a theolo- 
gian—he hints that false philosophies are demonic, but does not de- 
velop the conflict between God and the devil in the light of Christ’s 
Passion, and he speaks of the difficulty of living the life of grace, a 
difficulty present only to those who look at it from a natural view- 
poiut and disregard the mediation of Mary. Yet the theological 
View is evident in the admirable exposition of Our Lord’s discourse 
on love. Perhaps, too, the language of philosophy will find a more 
ready response in the non-Catholics for whom the book seems to be 
intended. Certainly, all Christians and honest thinkers should -find 
it one of the most profound and forthright pronouncements on the 
issues of the day. Superficially, it paints a dark and terrifying pic- 
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ture—hence the twilight. But ultimately, it is enheartening, because it 

shows us clearly what we are fighting against and what we are striy- 

ing for. Armed with this knowledge, we may find that the twilight 

is followed by the dawn. RPS, 

The Church in the South American Republics. By Rev. Edwin Ryan, 
D.D. pp. 119, with appendix and index. The Newman Book Shop, 
Westminster, Md. $1.75. 


This book was first published more than ten years ago. The 
present reprinting is most opportune due to the role the South Amer- 
ican republics now play in the War, and especially since Roman Ca- 
tholicism is officially the state religion of so many of the countries 
to our south. 

The author gives brief historical sketches explaining the racial 
and religious trends that gave birth to the present ecclesiastical life 
in those republics. From the table of contents, one can see at a 
glance that the author includes most of the general information the 
average reader seeks: the Spanish Background, the Pagan Religion 
of Peru, the Spanish Missions, the Clergy and the Struggles for In- 
dependence, the Church in Spanish South America, the Church in 
Brazil, and the Present Constitutions and the Church. 

The merits of the book are many; its faults few. These latter 
are to be found chiefly among those outdated items that might well 
have been corrected or deleted. To quote one instance will be suf- 
ficient: “. .. when the first Apostolic Delegate went to Chile in 1823, 
he was accompanied by Monsignor Mastai-Ferretti, afterward Pope 
Pius IX, who is thus the only pope who has ever been in America.” 
(p. 60). Aside from such minor faults, the book offers an interest- 
ing, informative, and accurate account of the Church among our 
neighbors to the south. Q.McS. 


Everything to Gain. By Rev. Richard Ginder. pp. 271. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. 


“This little book does not argue. It contains no direct refuta- 
tion of beliefs countering Catholic claims. It simply explains and 
develops some of the consolations of Catholicism, some of the mo- 
tives which, in 1941, led more than 82,000 adults in this country 
alone to enter the Catholic Church.” Little can be added to these 
words, contained in the Preface to Everything to Gain; they de- 
scribe the book very well, not claiming too much for the modest 
volume. 
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Many truths which we Catholics accept very easily are difficult 
hurdles for potential converts to pass. Father Ginder has taken a 
few of these and has explained them in a very pleasing manner. His 
chapters “The Body of Christ,” “An Easy Death,” “The New Eve” 
and “Everything to Gain” are particularly well done. In them he 
strikes at the roots of many misunderstandings which have arisen on 
the part of some of our non-Catholic brethren in regard to very vital 
dogmas. Moreover, the “Discussion Aids” and “Religious Practices” 
which the author has placed at the end of each chapter should be 
found very helpful to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

The little volume, as far as it goes, is well done. It should serve 
asa nucleus for larger and more extensive treatments of these funda- 
mental truths, presented in the same pleasing style. CAMP. 


The Dialogue of Saint Catherine of Siena. Translated by Algar Thorold. 
pp. 344. Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. $2.75. 


This new and abridged edition of a very old book will be most 
acceptable to all who wish an unerring guide in the spiritual life. 
The Dialogue of Saint Catherine of Siena was dictated by her while 
in a state of ecstasy in the year 1370. As the translator says in the 
introduction: “She (St. Catherine) is among the few guides of hu- 
manity who have the perfect manner, the irresistible attractiveness, of 
that purity of heart, which not only sees God, but diffuses Him, as 
by some natural law of refraction over the hearts of men.” 

The present edition contains some of the best spiritual treatises 
ever given by the Dominican Saint of Siena, such as “A Treatise of 
Divine Providence,” “A Treatise of Discretion,” “A Treatise of 
Prayer” and “A Treatise of Obedience.” The publisher should be 
congratulated on his attempt to reawaken the Christian spirit in the 
hearts of worldly-minded men. Should the book bring about a re- 
turn to the spiritual values contained in The Dialogue, then the pub- 
lisher will be more than amply rewarded for his timely production. 


COP. 


June Prayers. A Flower for Each Day of the Month of June. By Rev. 
John J. Murphy, S.J. pp. 113. The Peter Reilly Company, Phila- 
delphia. $1.25. 


Although there are many devotions in the liturgical life of the 
Church, the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus during the month 
of June ranks among the best known. Any book which will further 
this devotion deserves full commendation. 
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June Prayers contains indulgenced prayers, exhortations towards 
more fervent devotion, and examples taken from the lives of the 
Saints. With regard to the exhortations and the examples, the author 
seems to have thought that the more flowery the descriptions, the 
more devotion they would arouse. He makes a special appeal to the 
emotions of his readers; the result is bewildering. Such descriptions 
as “irresistible raptures of divine love” and “the torrent of spiritual 
consolations” just bubble over with sentimentality. Real Catholics 
care little for affectation and are wont to be wary of anything that 
smacks of the artificial. 

June Prayers possesses no original merit. The indulgenced 
prayers which it contains could be found in any ordinary prayer-book. 

F.C.M. 


The Confessions of Saint Augustine. Translated by F. J. Sheed. pp. 
354. Sheed and Ward, New York. $3.00. 


No autobiography is more deservedly renowned and treasured 
than the Confessions of Saint Augustine. It defies superlatives in 
describing it. Here is the candid account of God’s grace lifting a 
soul from the depths of degradation to the heights of sanctity. It 
is unique in its humble turning of the searchlight of truth upon the 
sins of its author; it is intensely entertaining in its human interest; 
it is sublime in its spirit of prayerfulness and recognition of the 
omnipotence of God and the nothingness of man. No wonder that 
it has been considered a classic of the spiritual life by countless gen- 
erations. Now Mr. Sheed gives us a modern translation in extremely 
readable English that removes the last excuse for not reading it. Not 
to do so will be your own loss. To do so will mean an unforgettable 
experience. You will be alternately humbled, enthralled, uplifted, 
and encouraged by this spiritual masterpiece. And do not neglect to 
read the profound thoughts of one of the deepest of thinkers, on 
such matters as Time, Creation, Spirit, and Matter, which are con- 
tained in the last three chapters. These chapters are omitted in 
many translations, but are happily and wisely included in this one. 

RPS. 


The Divine Verdict. By Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. pp. 105. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. $1.00. 


About a decade ago, Monsignor Sheen began to publish a series 
of books in which he treated the problems of the times. The Divine 
Verdict is the latest of this series. It is destined to enjoy wide popu- 
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larity, for it deals with the question so frequently heard today ; 
What are we fighting for? The author warns us that this war is 
not against rival political systems and nations, but between contrary 
philosophies of life. If we consider the Axis powers as our only 
enemies, then the armaments of war will be sufficient for victory; 
but if we consider them as only symptoms of evil and sin, then the 
arms of war will not suffice. We are warned that the way to con- 
quer an enemy’s evil heart is not by inflicting physical injury. A 
physical enemy can be overcome by the sword; moral evil can be 
conquered only by the Cross. For the world, this war is a crisis; 
and for the author, the crisis is a judgment of God. It is with this 
judgment that the book deals. The words of Jefferson and Lincoln 
are often quoted to show us the source of our aid in the time of 
Crisis. For both of them, it was a return to God, for they knew 
well that prayer and reparation for their nation’s sins was the only 
means of victory and peace. B.D.K. 


The Eternal Purpose. By Blanche Mary Kelly. pp. 141. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


For souls confronted with suffering and sorrow, there is no 
palliative like the divine words of Holy Scripture. Blanche Mary 
Kelly has compiled a unique arrangement of texts, drawn mainly 
from the Book of Job and the Psalms, and so disposed as to grad- 
ually uncover the true meaning of suffering, “as given by God Him- 
self.” In no way a concordance, the text is arranged rather accord- 
ing to ideas, and is thus reminiscent of certain passages of Father 
Vaughan’s Divine Armory of Holy Scripture, but it gives a much 
fuller selection of relevant texts, and its arrangement is the author’s 
own. References to the sources of each quotation are wisely rele- 
gated to an appendix. There is an excellent introduction by Father 
Gillis, C.S.P. This compilation should be a source of real help and 
consolation to those suffering in the turmoil and discord of these days. 

es 


A Handy Guide for Writers. By Rev. Newton Thompson. pp. 248. 
B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis. $2.00. 


The author of A Handy Guide for Writers admits that he has 
presented nothing new in the field of grammar. His only intention 
in writing the book was to put at the disposal of writers a small and 
handy reference book. It is comprehensive enough, containing in di- 
gested form many rules and words which even the most experienced 
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writer is likely to forget. At times, however, it might have been 
better had Father Thompson given more abundant examples of right 
usage in contrast to the wrong usage. His sections on “compilation 
of an index” and “rules for proofreading” are excellent, and should 
be found extremely valuable. 

As a whole, the book is well done. We recommend it to all 
those who desire to have a ready-reference book at their finger-tips. 


CO.P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Reviews may appear later 


THE New TESTAMENT. Confraternity revision. Students’ edition. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00. 


Hoty SERvICES FoR THE DEAD IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE OLD SLAVONIC 
Rite. Rev. J. Grigassy, Braddock, Pa. 


BREBEUF AND His Brotuers. By E. J. Pratt. Basilian Press, Detroit. $1.25. 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF JESUS. By Igino Giordani. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. $4.00. 


LisTEN—IT’s Gop’s Worp. By Rev. Victor Hintgen. Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Ind. 


THE ONE Gop. By Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. $6.00. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Indiana: 
Evi. Toncugs. By Rev. Bruno Hagspiel. 
Let Us KNow THE Pope. By Rev. Charles H. Doyle. 
SPECIAL DEVOTION To OuR BLESSED MOTHER. 
Wuat Is MAN? By Rev. Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild Press. $0.05. 
ADMONITIONS CONCERNING MarriaGE. By Paul Blase. Mark Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland. $0.10. 


TRANSITION FRoM War To Pgace. The Catholic Association for International 
Peace, Washington, D. C. $0.10. 














C LOISTER + 
NRONICLE: 


SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers 
SYMPATHY and their sympathy to the Rev. S. A. Gavin, O.P., on the death 
of his sister, and the Rev. J. J. Molloy, O.P., on the death of 











his mother. 


On May 31, the feast of Our Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces, 
COMMENCEMENT the first commencement of the Pontifical Faculty of Theology 
was held in the chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, 
D.C. The degree of Doctor in Sacred Theology was conferred on the Rev. J. S. 
McCormack, O.P. The Rev. L. A. Arnoult, O.P., the Rev. W. M. O’Beirne, O.P., 
the Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., and the Rev. L. P. Craig, O.P., received the degree 
of Licentiate in Sacred Theology. 
The following Brothers received the degree of Bachelor in Sacred Theology: 
Bernardine Conlon, Hugh Loughery, Urban Mullaney, Louis Bertrand O'Connell, 
Alan Smith, Quentin McSweeney, Antoninus Jurgelaitis and Robert Prout. 


The Rev. J. I. Bailey, O.P., has received his commission as chap- 
CHAPLAIN lain in the Army. 


On August 16, the following Brothers made Solemn Profession 

SOLEMN at Ocean City, Md.: Alphonsus Gaelivicius, Joseph Mahoney, 

PRoFESSION Gerald King, Dominic Hughes, Aloysius McTigue, Peter Coyne, 

Michael James, Edward Dominic Hennessy, Bede McGroarty, 

Charles McKenna and Cornelius Kane. The Rev. Matthew Hanley, O.P., Master 
of Students, presided. 


Twenty-six novices made simple profession on August 16 at St. 

SIMPLE Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky.; Brothers Edmund Burke, Kevin 

PROFESSION Connolly, Patrick Murphy, Ferrer Kopfman, Theophane O’Brien, 

Damian Read, Jerome Conroy, Timothy Carney, Xavier Schwartz, 

Joachim McKiernan, Denis Plamondon, Terence O'Shaughnessy, Leo Julien, Al- 

phonse Vuolo, Sylvester Willoughby, Thomas a’Kempis Lennon, Adrian Dionne, 

Vincent Ferrer McHenry, Augustine Clancy, John Dominic Scanlon, Benedict Jo- 

seph, Robert Gannon, Urban Voll, Gregory Mullaney, Hyacinth Putz and Maurice 
Gaffney. 


On August 15, the following Brothers received ithe habit and 

RECEPTION began the year of novitiate at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky.: 

Brothers Anselm Manning, Frederick Hinnebusch, Alan Morris, 

Flavian Morrey, Edward Fallon, Thomas Aquinas Franz, Stephen Murray, Peter 

Eckert, Hilary Kenny, Valerian Townsend, Theodore Maioriello, Hubert Noon, 
William Hill, Andrew Stickle and Gerard Maley. 
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SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers 
SYMPATHY and their sympathy to Bro. Clement McAndrew, O.P., on the 
death of his brother. 


Solemn vows were pronounced on August 16, at the Dominican 

SOLEMN College Camp, Menominee, Mich., by the following Brothers: 

Vows John Dominic Corcoran, Valerian Flynn, Stephen Reidy, Justin 

Aldridge, Mark Verschure and Arthur Kinsella. Solemn High 

Mass on the occasion was celebrated by the Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., prior 
of the House of Studies in River Forest, Ill. 


Following a ten-day retreat conducted by the Rev. John Francis 

SIMPLE Connell, O.P., simple vows were made into the hands of the 

Vows Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., prior of the House of Studies, 

on June 25, by the following Brothers: Gregory Going, Dominic 

Tamburello, Athanasius Weisheipl, Pius Conlon, Michael Faraon, Hyacinth Brenda, 

Ignatius Reardon, Malachy Dooley, Richard Butler, Gilbert Graham, Colum Burke, 
Henry Siebs and John Thomas Bonee. 


On the Feast of the Assumption, August 15, the following re- 
RECEPTION ceived the habit of the Order from the Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, 


OF HABIT O.P.: Brothers Thomas Sanner, Vincent Ryan, Bartholomew 
Walsh, David McDonnell, James Whelen, Martin Hopkins, 
Joachim Pender, and Lawrence Kearney. 


The Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., was informed on August 12 
CHAPLAIN that Rev. J. L. Curran, O.P., is in the Philippine Military Prison 
Camp No. 1. It is reported that Father is in fair health. 


PROVINCE OF THE HOLY NAME 


Trinity Sunday, June 20, was the occasion of a two-fold ceremony 

PROFESSION at the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Ross, California. 

With the Very Reverend G. J. Rourke, O.P., Prior, presiding, 

three postulants received the habit of the Order: James Lindland (Brother Luke), 

Albert Wall (Brother Antoninus) and Frank McLeod (Brother Jerome), and three 

novices, Brothers Vincent Cavalli, Mark Donnelly and Matthew Sandoval made 
their simple profession. 


The Reverend W. J. McGlory, O.P., who has been at Holy Ro- 
APPOINTMENTS. sary parish in Portland, Oregon, for some years has taken overt 
the administratorship of a. parish in Eureka, Utah. 
The Reverend A. H. Neal, O.P., of St. Joseph’s Province, is now the head 
of the mission band, replacing the Reverend J. C. Connolly, O.P., who has received 
his commission as a chaplain in the Navy. 
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SISTERS' CHRONICLE 
St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Nineteen postulants received the habit August 13; seventeen novices pro- 
nounced their first vows and seven Sisters made final profession on the following 
day. 
The Rev. Joachim M. Bauer, O.P., Chairman of the Erskine Lecture Series, 
announces the following program for the seventh annual series sponsored by the 
College of St. Mary of the Springs. The lectures are to treat of some of the 
most important problems facing the American people during and after the present 
War. The schedule is as follows: The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, The 
Burden of the Western World, October 17; The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Luigi G. 
Ligutti, Soil and Souls, November 28; Philip Murray, President of the CIO, Labor 
and the War, January 23; Stuart Chase, Goals for America, February 27; Doctor 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago, Education Now 
and After the War, April 16. 

The Ecclesiastical Superior of the St. Mary’s Sisters who are laboring in China, 
overwhelmed by the responsibility of caring for the Sisters, decided to move them 
to a place of comparative safety. The Sisters are at present in Kweilin working 
among the Chinese natives. 

Sister M. Vincentia Burns, O.P., received the Doctorate of Philosophy in 
English from the University of Pennsylvania on June 6. On the same day, and 
from the same University, Sister M. Monica Kiefer, O.P., was awarded the Doc- 
torate of Philosophy in History. 

The College of St. Mary of the Springs inaugurated its accelerated scholastic 
program, enabling students to complete four years’ work in a period of three years. 
The Summer Session was composed of two six-week periods which began June 16 
and ended September 10. The enrollment included almost one hundred percent of 
the upper classes of the College, in addition to Sisters from St. Mary's community, 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Franciscans, Ursulines, and Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine. 

A course in Religion was offered at the College by the Rev. James M. 
Egan, O.P.. 

Sisters Catherine, M. Evarista, M. Gonzales, M. Rosalita, M. Concillio, M. 
Elsie, M. Bernice, M. Eucharia, and M. Coralita celebrated the silver jubilee of 
their religious profession July 10. 

The. Sisters and the student body enjoyed a lecture, Great Moments in the 
Life of Newman, given by Sister Aloysi, S.N.D., of Notre Dame College, South 
Euclid, Ohio. 

Henry Scott, famous pianist, humorist, and star of the stage, concert, and 
radio, presented a program in the Little Theatre at Erskine Hall July 22. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York City 


Sister Mary Assumpta pronounced her first vows April 23. The Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Michael A. Reilly, V.F., presided at the ceremony. The annual retreat, 
June 1 to 10, was conducted by the Rev. Charles M. Delavigne, O.P. 
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Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


The first retreat, which opened June 6, was conducted by the Rev. E. A, 
Baxter, O.P. At the close of the second retreat, August 15, five Sisters pronounced 
their final vows: Sisters M. Josephine Martin, M. Loretta Raphael, Ellen Marie 
Hurley, M. Dorothy O'Neill, and M. Ambrose Lewis. Sister M. Julian Giglio 
made her first profession and Miss Nona Margaret Mire received the habit. 

On the same day, Sister Maria Stella celebrated the silver jubilee of her reli- 
gious profession. The jubilee Mass was offered by His Excellency the Most Rev. 
C. E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D. 

Sisters M. Agnes, M. Sebastian, M. Charles, and M. Immaculata attended the 
two courses, Canon Law and Mental Prayer, given at Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, from July 5 to 16. Sisters Rose, Edmund, Philip, Constance, Boniface, 
and Regis attended the School of Catholic Action held at Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio. Five other Sisters studied at the University of Texas during 
the summer. Sisters M. Loyola and M. Carmelita received the Master's Degree at 
the close of summer from the same univerity. 

Two professors from the University of Houston conducted classes in Civics and 
English at the Motherhouse for the junior members of the Community. 

Sister M. Vincentia Brown died June 28. May she rest in peace! 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 


Recent deaths were those of Sisters M. Marcarius Murphy, M. Vianney de 
Young, M. Augusta Sullivan, M. Charlita Jones, and M. Fidelis Delaney. 

The following Sisters observed the golden jubilee of their reception: Sisters M. 
Louis O'Malley, M. Lumena Gill, M. Berchmans Harrington, M. Inez Peerenboom, 
Kostka Forbes, and M. Gertrude Thomas. On the same day, August 4, fourteen 
Sisters celebrated their silver jubilee; three others observed their anniversary Au- 
gust 28. 

The first summer retreat at the Motherhouse was preached by the Rev. Atha- 
nasius McLoughlin, O.P., July 1 to 8. The Rev. G. R. Lane, O.P., preached a 
second retreat preceding the feast of St. Dominic. The feast was marked by the 
reception of twenty-four postulants to the habit, with the Rev. Leo Gainor, O-P., 
officiating. On August 5, twenty-two simple novices made their first profession; 
on the following day twenty-eight professed novices pronounced solemn vows. 

Edgewood College, Madison, Wisc., now an accredited four-year teachers’ 
training college, received further recognition from the State during April by the 
approval of the four-year commercial curriculum provided by the College for the 
training of teachers of commercial subjects in high schools in Wisconsin. A class 
of fifty-three shorthand students of the college and high school grades won first 
place in the Parochial School Division of the annual shorthand contest sponsored 
by the Gregg Writer magazine, New York. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sister Bernadette McGinley received the Bachelor of Arts degree from DePaul 
University, Chicago, at the June convocation. Sister M. Bertrand Crossen received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree from the same university at the close of the summer 
session. 

Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation studied at the following colleges during 
the past few months: Catholic University of America, Washington; Southeastern 
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Branch of the Catholic University, Memphis; Incarnate Word College, San An- 
tonio; DePaul University, Chicago; American Conservatory, Chicago; George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; and St. Cecilia Normal School. 

The Rev. Norbert M. Connell, O.P., pastor of St. Thomas Aquinas Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was a visitor at St. Cecilia during July. The Rev. John P. Mor- 
rissey, O.P., former pastor of St. Gertrude’s, Madeira, Ohio, and now chaplain in 
the U.S. Army, visited with the Sisters during June. 

His Excellency the Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., celebrated the Mass 
for the feast of St. Dominic in the convent chapel. 

Miss Mary Frances Harrington and Miss Martha Driscoll entered the St. 
Cecilia novitiate August 15. On the same day, Sisters M. Pauline Clark and M. 
Aloysius Mackin made their final profession. 

The Rev. Gregory G. Herold, O.P., of Louisville, Ky., conducted two retreats 
for the Sisters of St. Cecilia Congregation during August. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Illinois 


On August 4, the Dominican Sisters celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
coming to Springfield from their original foundation in Jacksonville, Ill. His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Rev. James A. Griffin, D.D., of Springfield, pontificated at the 
Mass of Thanksgiving. The program for the day also included reception and pro- 
fession ceremonies and the formal dedication of an outdoor Calvary Shrine, the 
gift of the Rev. John V. Sugrue of Chicago. In the evening, the Sisters and friends 
of the Community attended Solemn Benediction at the Lourdes Grotto on the con- 
vent campus. 

Sisters M. Celestine Cannon, O.P., and M. Ceslaus O’Connor, O.P., celebrated 
their golden jubilee on the feast of St. Dominic. 

During the summer the Sisters taught in thirty-five Vacation Schools in IIli- 
nois, Oklahoma, Texas, and Minnesota. Two hundred and seventy-five Sisters at- 
tended summer sessions at various colleges and universities. 

The Rev. Paul Duffner, O.P., of Vallejo, Calif., visited with his parents in 
Jacksonville. He also spent a day at the Sacred Heart Convent with his former 
teachers and his three Dominican cousins, Sisters M. Edmund, Maureen, and M. 
Sixtus. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


The Rev. Cyril Osbourn, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
ton, D.C., conducted a six-week summer course in Theology for the Sisters at Our 
Lady of the Elms. The lectures were based on The Companion to the Summa, 
written by the Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. 

Nine Sisters renewed their vows on the feast of Pentecost. On the following 
Sunday, four Sisters pronounced their final vows. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, coadjutor Bishop of Cleve- 
land, presided at the ceremony of reception and profession held at St. Bernard’s 
Church July 25. Eight novices received the black veil and made their first vows. 
One postulant received the habit. 

Sisters of the Community are doing undergraduate and graduate work at Notre 
Dame, St. Mary of the Springs, Siena Heights, Seton Hill, Villanova, Mercyhurst, 
Gtholic University, Sisters’ College of Cleveland, Mary Manse of Toledo, Colum- 
bia, Ohio State, Akron University, French House of Western Reserve University, 
and Kent State. 
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Miss Mary G. Kelty, who has written several books on social studies addressed 
the Sisters at Our Lady of the Elms. 

Mother M. Clarissa, O.P., and Sister M. Clare, O.P., attended the installation 
ceremony of His Excellency, the Most Rev. James McFadden, Bishop of the newly. 
established diocese of Youngstown. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


Sister M. Aquinata, O.P., received the Bachelor of Science degree cum laude 
in Nursing Education from St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth, Kansas, on May 30, 
Sister M. Germaine, O.P., also completed her studies for the degree in Nursing 
Education at St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

The first annual retreat, June 3 to 10, was conducted by the Rev. Thomas 
Dailey, O.P. 

During the months of June and July, fifteen Vacation Schools were taught by 
the Sisters. 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor William Schaefers, editor of the diocesan weekly, 
The Advance Register, sang a high Mass in the convent chapel June 11. The oc- 
casion was the silver jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. 

Sister Benigna, O.P., with two other diocesan supervisors of the Wichita Paro- 
chial Schools attended the Rural Life Institute held at St. Louis University June 22 
to July 9. 

Dom Ermin Vitry, world-renowned Benedictine musician, conducted courses in 
chant and pipe organ at the Motherhouse during the month of July. 

The Rev. Mother M. Aloysia, O.P., Mother General, and Sister M. Gabriel, 
O.P., Novice Mistress, attended the course in Canon Law given by the Rev. 
Jerome D. Hannan, J.C.D., and the lectures on Mental Prayer given by the Rev. 
Louis O'Hara, C.S.P. Both courses were held at the Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

The Rev. John M. Smith, O.P., a guest at the Mother house from July 5 to 20, 
sang a Requiem Mass July 19 for the repose of the soul of his deceased father. 

The reception and profession retreat, August 4 to 13, was conducted by the 
Rev. Eugene S. Murray, O.P., pastor of Holy Name Church, Kansas City, Mo. Five 
postulants received the holy habit, three novices pronounced their first vows, and 
five Sisters made their final profession at the close of the retreat. His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, D.D., D.D., presided at the ceremonies on 
August 13. 

During the summer, Sisters of the Community studied at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington; St. Louis University; College of St. Scholastica, Atchison, 
Kansas; Marymount College, Salina, Kansas; Teachers’ College, Hays, Kansas; 
and Mercy Hospital, Chicago. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name, San Rafael, Calif. 


The Rev. Mother Raymond O'Connor, O.P., for the past fourteen years Prioress 
General of the Congregation of the Most Holy Name, and past President of the 
Dominican College of San Rafael, passed to her eternal reward last July 23. She 
was sixty years of age and had spent thirty of the forty years of her religious life in 
administrative offices in the Congregation. 

A woman of rare vision and wise judgment, Mother Raymond was a profound 
scholar and a great spiritual leader. Under her guidance, the Dominican College 
grew and prospered. With her encouragement and codperation, the Catholic. Uai 
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versity of America in 1931, opened its Pacific Coast Branch at the California insti- 
tute, which in 1926 had already been put on the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities. 

In 1934, at the suggestion of the Master General, the Most Rev. Martin S. 
Gillet, O.P., a conference of Dominican Mothers General in the United States met 
for the first time in San Rafael. The conference has continued to meet biennially 
in the Motherhouses of the various Dominican Congregations. Mother Raymond 
held the presidency of the conference from 1937 to 1939. 

A distinguishing characteristic of Mother Raymond was her deep appreciation 
of all things Dominican. Her ardent love for the liturgy led to the restoration, in 
1938, of the choral recitation of the Divine Office as part of the daily life of her 
Community. Her last important work was the erection, in 1939, of a new novitiate 
house, Santa Sabina, which was designed to carry out in the smallest detail the 
exact observance of Dominican life. 

Mother Raymond resigned her office in January, 1943, due to ill health. Shortly 
afterwards, Mother Mary Margaret Thompson, O.P., was elected to succeed her. 
The funeral was held Monday, July 26, from the chapel of the Dominican Con- 
vent of San Rafael. The Very Rev. Benedict Blank, O.P., Provincial of Holy Name 
Province, was the celebrant of the solemn Requiem Mass. The Very Rev. P. J. 
Kelly, O.P., was the deacon, and the Rev. H. T. McElhatton, O.P., the subdeacon. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


By foot from village to village, Maryknoll Sisters in China today reap a waiting 


harvest of souls. To quote one day's entries alone (from the Kaying Vicariate) we 
learn that: 

“On the way to Cha Tze Leang about five miles distant, Sister Jean met a 
young boy yesterday afternoon, who asked her if she were English or American; 
Sister told him to hazard a guess, so after studying her carefully, he guessed cor- 
rectly. As he walked along the road in the directioa in which Sister was going, a 
woman working in the rice fields nearby called out to him, ‘Is your aunt dead yet?’ 
‘Not yet,’ he answered, ‘but it won't be long now.’ 

“Sister followed up the clue and found a very emaciated young woman lying 
on the floor of an out-building and a worried young man standing near her. He 
told the Sister that she was his wife who had recently given birth to a baby girl 
after their long and exhausting journey from Hong Kong where they had witnessed 
the bombing and siege. His wife had heard the Catholic doctrine before, she un- 
derstood who Sister was, why she had come, and almost immediately, asked to be 
baptized. She died two hours after receiving the Saving Waters. 

“Meanwhile, Sister continued on her way, stopping at the next village to visit 
three women and invite them to Mass here on the morrow. In their home they had 
a picture of Mother Mary Joseph with the first group of Sisters who went to the 
Philippines, so they knew beforehand what we looked like. 

“In the next village, a group of girls of different ages, but all with shining 
black hair, came running out of the big house to welcome Sister on her first visit 
there. After dinner there was a long period of recreation with the women, then 
finally when all were assembled, a talk on Confession. Later they went back to 
the fields to work and Sister used this time to say her Divine Office. Supper was 
followed by prayers in common, and further instructions. This morning there were 
about sixty present for Mass.” 

The diary for this same date from the Maryknoll Sisters in the hill country of 
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California reveals that distance is also a factor in the mission work of our own 
country: 

“Our Sisters in charge of the. Vacation School leave here before eight in the 
morning, walking long distances through the hill country to the different districts, 
gathering the children en route, and then teaching them in a group. The children 
get untold good out of these sessions. At Vatican School, they are prepared to 
be attentive, they enjoy it, and they learn a great deal.” 

And a few days later we read: 

“We had First Communion here this morning for eight children, four of whom 
traveled over fifty miles to get to Church. None of the others live within twenty 
miles of us.” 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, New Jersey 


Crowning of the Blessed Virgin. statue took place in Rosary Glen May 2. 
Participating in the ceremonies were the Tertiary Chapter of Our Lady of the 
Rosary and numerous other clients of Our Blessed Mother. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Edward D. Fenwick, O.P. 

Sisters Mary Albert and Mary Martha celebrated the silver jubilee of their 
religious profession May 31. A Mass of Thanksgiving was sung by the Rev, 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J. The ministers were the Very Rev. Thomas V. Moore, 
O.S.B., and the Rev. Lewis Hayes. The Very Rev. Dr. Moore preached an elo- 
quent sermon for the occasion. Among the clergy present at the Mass were the 
following: The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Arthur D. Hassett, Rev. Thomas I. Han- 
non, Rev. Thomas F. Kirk, Rev. B. Doyle, Rev. Daniel McGill, Very Rev. Bertrand 
Johannsen, O.P., Very Rev. Walter Moran, O.P., and the Rev. John S. Moran, 
O.P. Dominican Sisters, Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, and Sisters of Mercy 
were also present. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wisconsin 


The Rev. Carl A. Piepenbrier, O.P., of Cincinnati, Ohio, conducted the sum- 
mer retreat at the conclusion of which, August 4, fourteen postulants received the 
habit and five novices pronounced their first vows. On August 5, eight Sisters pro- 
nounced their perpetual vows. 

Sisters M. Eugene, M. Vincent, and M. Fidelis celebrated the golden jubilee of 
their religious profession August 8; on the next day, ten Sisters observed their 
silver jubilee. 

Sisters Ada Marie, M. Beatrice, M. Immaculata, and M. Jane completed their 
work for the Master of Arts degree at various Catholic universities. Sister M. 
Aquinas received her Master of Arts degree from the Chicago Institute of Art. The 
following received the Bachelor of Arts from various Catholic universities and 
colleges: Sisters M. Dominica, M. Eulogia, M. Margarita, M. Richard, M. Serena, 
and M. Rosaria. 

Sister M. Armella Specht died, June 20, in the forty-eighth year of her tt 
ligious profession. May she rest in peace! 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Thomas J. McDonnell, secretary of the Supreme Gen- 
eral Council of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, presided at the cere 
monies of investiture and profession at the Motherhouse on June 17. The Rev. 
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Henry J. Gebhard of New York City preached the sermon. The retreat preceding 
the cermonies was given by the Rev. John B. Walsh, O.P., of Sacred Heart Priory, 
Jersey City. 

On the following day, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor presided at the commencement 
exercises of Mt. St. Mary’s Academy. The Rev. John U. Cahill, O.P., presented 
the candidates for graduation. Dr. Harry J. Carman, Moore professor of History 
in Columbia University, delivered the address. 

The first community retreat, July 28 to August 4, was preached by the Rev. 
Thomas A. Joyce, O.P.; the second, August 5 to 12, was conducted by the Rev. 
John D. Walsh, O.P.; the third, August 13 to 20, by the Rev. Robert J. Slavin, 
O.P. Final profession took place August 4, following the first retreat at Mt. St. 
Mary-on-the-Hudson. 

Sister M. Polycarp Carney died March 3; Sister M. Roberta Ginn, April 2; 
and Sister M. Charitina Fischer, July 21. May they rest in peace! 


St. Catharine Convent, St. Catharine, Kentucky 


Sisters Richarda Grant, O.P., Laetitia Keene, O.P., Ruth Deloury, O.P., Mary 
Carmel Mara, O.P., and Rita Coleman, O.P., celebrated the silver jubilee of their 
religious profession on August 4. 

The Rev. Martin E. D. Garry, O.P., conducted a course in Church Liturgy at 
the summer school of the Junior College. Special lectures in Parochial School 
Music-Ward Method were presented by Sister Joseph Edward, O.P. 

The following members of the Community died since the last issue of DoMINI- 
CANA: Sister Thecla Rafferty, O.P., in the fortieth year of her religious profession, 
May 31; Sister Francis O’Malley, O.P., in the forty-fifth of her profession, June 4; 
Sister Loyola Blake, O.P., in the twenty-seventh of her profession, June 10; Sister 
Imelda Brady, O.P., in the fifty-seventh of her profession, July 10. 

Siena College, Memphis, Tenn., under the sponsorship of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, completed the second successive year of its summer courses 
which are intended for the better preparation of teachers in the Southeast. 

Doran Hurley, noted author and lecturer, spent an evening at St. Catharine 
recently and entertained the Sisters with readings from his short stories. 

The Very Rev. John A. Foley, O.P., Prior of St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, 
conducted a retreat at St. Catharine, August 5 to 14. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, New Jersey 


Summer School was held June 23 to August 3. The Rev. Paul C. Perrotta, 
O.P., a member of the Caldwell College faculty, conducted courses in Philosophy 
and History. Undergraduate degrees were conferred on six members of the Com- 
munity at the close of the school term. The Rev. G. M. Hofsted, S.V.D., and the 
Rev. Norbert F. Georges, O.P., editor of the Torch, addressed the student body 
during the session. 

Several members of the Community studied at the Catholic University of 
America, Fordham University, and Seton Hall College. 

Mother M. Avelline celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of her religious pro- 
fession on August 4. A solemn Mass was sung by the Rev. Paul C. Perrotta, O.P., 
assisted by the Rev. Thomas C. Nagel, O.P., and the Rev. Louis A. Ryan, O.P. 
The Rev. W. J. Halliwell, chaplain, delivered the sermon. 

; The first commencement exercises of Caldwell College were held in the audi- 
torlum on June 8. Seventeen candidates for degrees were presented by the Rev. 
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W. J. Halliwell, Ph.D. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas Joseph W; 
S.T.D., J.C.D., conferred the degrees. The address to the graduates was deliveg 
by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor James F. Kelly, Ph.D., President of Seton Hall College 
The Rev. Danie] M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., of Providence College, and the 
Matthew E. Hanley, O.P., Ph.D., of the Dominican House of Studies, D, @ 
honored us by their presence. } 

A number of the Sisters attended the Summer School of Catholic Action hel 
in Regis High School, New York City. Red Cross Nurses’ Aid Courses were fq 
lowed by six members of the Community at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Elizabeth, N, 

Sisters Mary Augusta, Mary Thomas, and Mary Gonzaga died during the p 
few months. May they rest in peace! 

Two new missions have been opened by the Community: one in Crighté 
Ala., the other in Asbury Park. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, 
Mission San Jose, Calif. 


Three week-end retreats arranged by sponsors under the direction of th 
Archdiocesan Confraternity of Christian Doctrine were held for public high sche 
girls at St. Mary’s of the Palms Boarding School. The Rev. L. M. Osbourn, OF; 
of St. Albert’s College, Oakland was the retreat master. 

On the week-end of July 9 to 12 a retreat for young ladies was given at tf 
Motherhouse, Mission San José. This retreat was also conducted by the Rev. & 
M. Osbourn, O.P. ; 

The Rev. Mother M. Bernardina, O.P., was re-elected Prioress General of th 
Congregation on Sunday, August 1. 

The following Sisters celebrated the golden jubilee of their religious professi 
on August 17: Sisters M. Magdalena, M. Regina, and M. Hyacintha. The celebrat 
at the Jubilee Mass was the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Patrick Moriarty. q 

On August 12 the ceremonies for first and for final professions were held@ 
the Motherhouse. A solemn high Mass was celebrated for the occasion. The Ré 
Bernard Weishaar, O.F.M., brother of one of the Sisters finally professed, was tH 
celebrant; the Rev. Father Conan, O.F.M., deacon; and Frater Ralph Weish 
O.F.M., subdeacon. Four Sisters pronounced their first vows; Sisters M. Patti 
M. Joan, M. Rosilda, and M. Siena. The following made their final professi 
Sisters M. Euphrasia, Marie Therese, M. Jerome, M. Amabilis, Thora Marie, & 
Bonaventure, Mary Martin, and M. Eymard. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


The first half of the Summer School closed July 31. Additions to the reg 
faculty were: the Rev. Charles J. O'Connell, O.P., Religion; the Rev. Bernardi 
C. Quirk, O.P., Economics of Labor; Sister M. Kenneth, O.P., Mathematics; Sist 
Alfrida, O.P., Business Practice; Sister Francis Jerome, O.P., Biology. Sister Mag 
Carmel, O.P., who studied at Ohio State University last year, has returned 4 
teach Physics. 

Sister M. Bernice, O.P., observed her silver jubilee on July 10. A choi j 
Sisters and students sang the Mass which was celebrated by the Rev. Ferdinand G G 
Level, O.P., assisted by the Rev. Fathers Matthew P. Hyland, O.P., Louis A. Sprit 
man, O.P., "Bernardine C. Quirk, O.P., and Charles J. O'Connell, O.P. 








